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CHAPTER III. 
A DEPARTURE. 


Fear no more the heat o’ the sun 
Nor the furious winter’s rages, 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone and ta’en thy wages. 


“Wertz, Dennis, my lad, glad to see you,” 
said Daniel, half raising himself from his seat, 
and shaking Dennis heartily by the hand. 
“You're late to-night, lad. You and Hilda had 
a long spell of talk there on the terrace. Well, 
well, the old farm will be shut up when I’m 
gone I suppose, Dennis, and that won’t be long 
now, and he clas his hands and gazed 
thoughtfully out of the window towards the sea. 

€ appearance of the low, long parlour, with 

its polished oak floor and shining oak table and 
carved mantelpiece, was little altered since the 
day, a year and more ago, when Gerald Ray 
with Maggie and Jim Donovan had stood like 
culprits before the old man; the high-backed 
were as straight and. severe looking as 

te: the spinning wheel, the property of Daniel 
hey's grandmother, and in which was spun 

“7 thread for much of the household linen 
Which on high days and holidays was still used 
in the farm, stood silent and neglected in its 
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[LOvE AND DUTY.] 


accustomed corner, and the big arm-chairs the 
old folk had sat in nigh a hundred years ago 
stood on either side of the broad hearth as be- 
fore, but the master was changed, sorely 
changed. 

The loss of his nephew and the uncertainty 
as to his fate had weighed heavily on the old 
man’s mind. His attacks of heart complaint 
had become more numerous and severe, and in 
the past eighteen months Daniel had aged fast, 
and from a strong, healthy, vigorous man, able 
for the hardest day’ s work, had become a worn, 
bent invalid, and his hair, slightly grizzled a 
few months back, was now as white as snow from 
suffering and anxiety. 

Dennis saw the change—noticed it perhaps 
more on that night than he had ever done 
before—and felt startled at it, but hestrove to 
speak cheerfully, and Hilda seating herself on 
the ground at her father’s feet, took his hand 
in hers, and laid her head against his knee and 
listened whilst the two men talked. 

«* You must not take the black view of things, 
Mr. Ray,” said Dennis, in answer to his greet- 
ing. “Cheer up, you'll be with us many a year 
yet, sir, I hope, and see Hilda and me comfortable 
and happy down at Stoneyvale ere long.” 

Daniel Ray laid his hand tenderly on his 
daughter’s head. 

«Leave her to me for a few months longer, 
Dennis,” he said, softly. ‘I can’t spare her 
just yet.” 

‘Dearest father, Dennis knows I would not 
leave you till you are well again,” cried Hilda. 
“He would not really wish me to. We have 
just been talking and have settled that.” 

«Till I am weil again, child! ‘Well, so be it, 
for it will be well, but not in this world, dear,” 





replied her father. ‘It’s a comfort for me to 
know that I leave Hilda with you, Dennis, my 
boy. Nay, do not weep, child,” he went on, 
tenderly. “I’m old, I leave you to a good man 
who will make you a good husband, and lam 
content. 

And so they talked till the last gleam of 
twilight had faded away, and the stars shone 
out and the moon rose, and then Dennis said 
* good night,” and left the farm to return to his 
own home. 

As he passed by Eleanor Merton’s cottage he 
heard his name pronounced in a low, soft voice, 
and saw Eleanor with a black lace shawl thrown 
hastily and gracefully over her head, standing, 
late as it was, at the gate. 

“ Dennis Vanstone, stay a moment,” she said, 
in a low, eager voice. ‘“ I want you to forgive 
me.” 

“Forgive you, Eleanor! For what?” 

And then his face darkened, for her words of 
the morning came back to his mind. 

‘*For what I said to-day,” she answered. “I 
forgot when I spoke that you and Hilda were 
engaged or I should not have said it. My 
foolish tongue often goes too fast. I didn’t 
mean to hurt you Dennis,” and she sighed. 

“T’m sure of it, Eleanor,” he replied, touched 
by her low, pleading tone, “don’t think any 
more of it. You are out late to-night. How is 
Mrs. Merton ?” 

«“ Grandmamma? Oh, just as usual. I should 
have been in bed an hour ago, but I waited up 
on the chance of your passing this way to beg 
your pardon. Well, is it settled? Has she 
named the day?’ and she looked at him sadly 
and wistfully. 
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“The old man’s mortal bad, Eleanor,” replied 
Dennis. ‘“ We must wait till spring.” 

«“That’s a long time, but you and Hilda are 
always together,” she said. ‘Ah! it’s lonely 
living in an empty house, as I know, for grand- 
mamma is no companion.” 

“You should get a mate for yourself, 
Eleanor,” said the young man, laughing. 
“Why should you be lonely at your age?” 

“IT geta mate! Ah! who cares for me?” she 
replied, in a strange, agitated voice. ‘No, I 
shall never get a mate now, Dennis Vanstone,” 
and her voice died away, sadly. “Now good 
night,” and she held his hand a moment in 
hers, let it drop suddenly and hurried into the 
house. 

Dame Halsworthy’s 
him. 

** Does she really care for me ?” thought he. 
“Nonsense! She is a strange, flighty little 
creature who flirts with and be-fools everyone. 
But what does she mean by saying she'll never 
geta mate now? All rubbish I daresay, but no 
doubt she finds it dull enough with only the old 
lady in the house to talk to. Heigho! she’s 
right enough in saying an empty house is dull. 
I shall find it so this winter.” 

And when he arrived at Stoneywale farm and 
walked across the courtyard and up the steps 
and opened the ponderous door that led into 
the house, and enteredthe parlour and found it 
dark and deserted, he felt as if the months be- 
tween autumn and spring would never pass,and 
throwing himself into the arm-chair which ‘the 
found standing just where he had left it in the 
morning by the open window, he fell into a 
reverie, till at last, tired out with his walk and 
the day’s work, he rose, lita candle and went 
slowly up the broad oak stair-case to his baed- 
room. 

Stoneyvale in days gone by had been a Manor 
House. For many generations it had belonged 
to the Vanstone family, and still retained traces 
of the glories of other days. The bamisters of 
the stairs were carved with flowersand dragons’ 
heads, the walls and passages pandiled in 
polished oak, and dn one or two of ‘the «ld 
rooms, now unused, hung @emmamnts of costly 
tapestry, and strangely-fashioned pieces of 
ancient furniture still stood in the deserted 
apartments. 

Hilda would be bravely housed when she be- 
came Dennis Vanstone’s wife, and under her 
supervision, doubtless, Stoneyvale would take 
its place amongst the show places of the 
county. 

Behind the house the gardens sloped down, 
terrace after terrace, to a deep lake, and around 
it lay park-like fields dotted here and there with 
grand old trees, and an avenue of ancient chest- 
nuts led from the road to the principal entrance 
of the house. 

Altogether Stoneyvale was a curions and 
beautiful old place, haif farm, half mamor, and 
Dennis was proud to think how Hilda, with her 
love for the beautiful, would enjoy her quaint 
and lovely home. 

He had planned a dozen improvements in it 
for her benefit, and had already begun several 
alterations he thought would please her, and 
before spring—why, the place would be all in 
readiness to receive its young mistress, and in 
as good order as it was three hundred years 
before when Giles Vanstone built the western 
side. 

And so several months rolled on. The sum- 
mer passed away, and autumn set in, and then 
a change came, for in early winter Daniel Ray 
received his summons, and died peacefully in 
Hilda’s arms, so quietly that they scarcely knew 
when he breathed his last. 

He had talked long and seriously to Hilda 
that evening of many things as they sat before 
the fire in the old parlour. He had told her 


words came back to 


much of his early life, of his family history, and 
of her mother who had died when she was a 
little child, and whom Hilda.could justremember 
as a pale, fair being, who fora brief while was 
ever present with her and then suddenly faded 
out of her young life for ever. 

He spoke too of his wishes and intentions 


about his property after he should be gone, and, | 


above all, about Gerald Ray. 

“I was wrong, perhaps, Hilda, too hasty with 
the boy. I should have reasoned with him and 
never have let him leave my house. I loved 
him, child, as if he had been my own son, and 
thought to have left the farm here to him if 
things had gone differently. He might have 
written to us, though, lass, all these months, if 
indeed he be still alive, but I sometimes think 
that cannot be. I was wrong, very wrong, not 
to have searched for him and brought him home, 
Hilda. Maybe he has married her, though.” 

“Married! Married whom ?” asked Hilda. 

“Why, Maggie Donovan—my shepherd’s 
daughter,” replied Daniel Ray. 

“Maggie!” cried Hilda, in astonishment. 
“Has he married Maggie? Well, she was a 
good, pretty girl, and nicely brought up, but I 
never suspected that he cared for her.” 

“He did; but she was not the wife for him, 
Hilda. A shepherd’s daughter! 
loved her, and—— Well, it’s no use talking 
now, but if Gerald ever comes to you, Hilda, in 
want or trouble, help him, dear, and be his friend. 
Ihave not ceased to love him, I have not for- 
gotben him, and it grieves me sore to think of 
the quarrel between us. I may be » but 
I camnot bear to think of a labourer’s daughter, 
the daughter of myfarm servant, being mistress 
here, child, here where your Gear mother was 
once mistress. I love Gerald, poor boy, but I 
| cannot bear to thimk of that, and yet I feel as 

if I might have prevented it and brought him to 
see things as I did if I had not been so hasty 
with him. I don’t feel as if I had acted right 
by him, so I leave it to youto put straight, Hilda. 
Iam oldand worn out now. Maybe I don’t see 
things clear, but youamd Dennis willsee he gets 
what ds just and right. Promise me, Hilda, to 
| be his friend.” 

And Hilda promised. 

«Once upon a time,” continued the old man, 
“I thought you and he might have made a 
match of it‘tegether, Hilda, but I soon saw that 





could mewer ibe,and Dennis is far more the sort 
of mam I eam trust you to—older, and steadier, 
|and wiser. Gezald’s ‘too young and boyish, 
' good-heambed though he is, and a clever lad too. 


be off to bed.” 

And the old man rose, and, taking his 
daughter’s arm, walked slowly away to his 
room. 

Was it presentiment,a feeling that this might 
be his last evening on earth, that made him kiss 
his daughter again, and bless her solemnly, and 
seem loth to let her leave him, late as it was; 
| that made his eyes linger eo lovingly on her de- 
| parting figure, and caused him to draw asidethe 
| curtain and gaze out over the well-beloved 
| landscape towards the sea, and note the long 
| track of moonlight across the water with saddened 
| looks ; that made him gaze with dimmed eyes at 
| his wife’s portrait that hung over the fireplace, 
and take from the secret drawer in his bureau 
her letters, and read them slowly over, one after 
another, as if for the Jast time? 

Who can say? Butan hour later Hilda and 
Margery were startled by the ringing of his bell, 
and found him lying faint and breathless on his 
bed, and before the neighbours could be roused 
or the doctor summoned he had passed away, 
and Hilda was an orphan. 

Ere the sun rose Dennis was at the farm, and 
the villagers knew that the old man was no 
more, and that Ray Farm had passed into the 
hands of its young mistress. 

The news soon spread far and mear, and 
Eleanor Merton, passing through Hartford that 
morning, was one of the first to hear it. 

“Where are you off toso fast, Nurse Hals- 
worthy ?” she cried, as she met the old dame 
trudging along the road towards Ray Farm. 

“To Miss Hilda, poor lamb, to Ray Farm, 
Eleanor Merton. You’veheardthenews? The 
old man’s gone,” she replied. 

«Gone! Is he dead then?” cried Eleanor, 
turning a shade paler. 

“ Yes—died last night, quite sudden like. I’m 
going to watch him now. Good morning, miss, 








Now, lass, it’s late; give me my candle, and I'll | 


T mustn’t lag ; maybe I’m »wanted up there, for 
though Mister Dennis bewith her Miss Hilda do 
take on terribly, they say, poor dear,” and she 
hurried off. 

Eleanor stood silently watching the old woman 
as she hastened on her way. 

“Dead! Daniel Ray dead!” she thoucht, 
“Then there was nothing to prevent Dennis 
Vanstone’s marrying Hilda at once now,” and 
the thought filled her with bitterness. “He 
shall not—he shall not! Lavill prevent it, come 
what may! Why should she have everything, 
the farm, Stoneyvale, Denmiis—even Gerald’s 
love—and I nothing ?—nothing'! It’s a shame. 
But I will prevent it; there is time still, they 
must wait for a few months.” 

And she walked quickly away in the. direction 
Dame Halsworthy had taken, amd catching up 
the old lady entered agaimamtoonversation with 
h 


er. 
«“ Whom has he left ‘te farm to, dame ?” she 


But the boy | asked 


“Who? How cam Tsay? ‘to Master 
Gerald, I don’t rae beans ele hes it for 
sure if he had not angered his uncle; but the 
old man may have changed this will, who can 
It’s not of such tthings Miss Hilda is 
thinking now, I'll be bound” 

“Nay, what should she ae abont such 
things for, Dame Halsworthy? Wasn't she got 
as much of this — as heartcan wish? 
Stoneyvale and Wanstone—Ray Farm 
too Poor Gerald! I'gp eorry for bin, 
nurse,” she answered. 

“Ay! He werea dime lad enough ; the master 
loved him like his own son, but he wouldn't give 
up Maggie Donovan, and like a fool left his own 
kith and kin for her,” ied the woman. 

“Is that true, dame?” said Eleanor, eagerly, 
fixing a sharp glance on her face. 

“True? Ay, true enoygh.” Whether he’s 
married her or not mone know, for he’s sent no 
line or message since he left, but he left the 
farm in consequence of Maggie and her father 
—we know that much. Now here we are, Miss 
Merton, and I’]l say good morning,” said she. 

“ Can’t I be of any use?” gaid Eleanor. “I'll 
come in with you and see.” 

“Ofuse! How can @ girl like you, miss, be 
of use ina house of we ge you a mere 
stranger? Be sure Miss Hi won’t care for 
company just now. She’s got her sweetheart 
there, and he’s the best one to comfort her now, 
poor child. No, no, go your ways to your old 
grandmother ; she wants company and looking 
after at home,” and Dame Halsworthy looked 
sharply and suspiciously into Eleanor’s face. 

‘* Well, I’llgo then, dame,” she replied. “ One 
gets small thanks generally, I know, for trying 
to be of use to one’s:neighbours,” and she turned 
sulkily away and would have gone had not Dennis 
suddenly appeared at the gate. 

“What! Eleanor Merton? Ah, then you've 
heard our sad news ?” 

The girl nodded and gave him her hand. 

“ Poor Hilda’s dreadfully cut up. She can’t 
see you, I’m afraid,” he added, “she’s too— 

«No, no! I only came to see if I could be of 
any use to anyone, Mr. Dennis, and if I cant 
I’ll go home again,” interrupted the girl, sadly. 
‘It must look strange my coming up at all, but 
—but I knew you must be suffering too, and 0 
I came to see if 1 could be of use.” 

“Thank you, Eleanor,” replied Dennis, touched 
by the seeming humility of her tone. “Idont 
think there is anything to be done, but stay—if 
you are going back to Hartford would you givé 
this letter to the carrier to leave at Stoneyvale 
for my housekeeper ?” 

“Certainly,” replied Eleanor, seizing the note 
with alacrity. “Is there anything ‘else I ca2 
do, Dennis ?—no, well then tell Miss Hilda how 
sorry I am for her, and good bye,” and with 
friendly nod to the young man she walked off at 
a sharp pace to execute her commission. 

“A strange girl, and yet she has a feeling 
heart, I’m sure,” thought Dennis, as he tarned 
away and entered the farm, and then he went 
Hilda and thought no.more of Eleanor — 
till the evening, when his housekeeper broug: 





him the clothes he had written for, and informed 
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him that Miss Merton, not having fallen in with 
Jim, thecarrier, had brought the letter herself 
to Stoneyvale on foot, and had stopped to tea 


with Mrs. Green and had a long chat with 
her. 


CHAPTER iV. 
AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 


No, ’tis slander, 
Whose edge is sharper 
Than the sword. 


Danitet Ray’s quiet funeral was soon over; 
under the great elm trees in Hartford Church- 
yard, beneath which he had played so often asa 
boy, he was laid to rest amongst the ashes of 
nis forefathers, and his place knew him no 
more. 
Yet in the hearts of many the remembrance 
of the kindly old man was kept green and fresh, 
and almost daily Hilda visited his grave and 
laid fresh flowers upon it. 

How strange and quiet the farm appeared to 
her now! How she missed his cheery voice and 
constant care! How desolate it seemed! She 
could hardly bear the silence in the parlour and 
dreaded passing the empty room which had once 
been his and was now silent and untenanted. 

Margery and Dame Halsworthy were in the 
house with her at first and did all they could to 
befriend and comfort her, but the loneliness was 
very frying to the poor girl, and much as she 
loved the old home she yet began to long for the 
day to come when she would leave it for Stoney- 
vale. 
And so the long winter passed away and spring 
returned once more. The primroses and violets 
made the hedges and lanes fragrant with their 
perfumes; the birds sang gaily in the woodsand 
the starlings had already built their nests in 
their accustomed nooks beneath the oyerhang- 
ing eaves of the farm; field work had begun in 
good earnest, and Hilda had her hands full and 
had less time to brood over her troubles. 

She had set her’ mind resolutely to her work, 
the work of managing the farm, and with 
Dennis’s help had kept things going very fairly 
allthe winter, and now that spring had well set 
in she found every hour brought its appointed 
work from morning till night. 

“Why, Hilda, you are getting a first-rate 
little farmer !” cried Dennis, one morning. “I 
never believed you could have managed so well. 
I’ve just been round the place; your arrange- 
ments are capital; everything is as it should be; 
things are coming on splendidly, and the cows 
and poultry are flourishing. What a clever, 
hard-working little thing you are !” 

Hilda flushed with pleasure. Praise from 
Dennis! What could be sweeter? And she 
looked at him fondly. 

“And now, Hilda,” he continued, “I have 
come to ask you to settle a day for our wedding, 
itis March now, dearest, the old man has been 
dead four months ; there is nothing to prevent 
our being married when we like, so name the 
day. Don’t put me off again this time.” 

Hilda blushed and hesitated. 

“What! are you going to refuse again ?” said 
he, discontentedly, almost gloomily, and his face 
darkened. 

“No; but is it not rather too soon?” said 
Hilda, « ay. father——” 

“Your father’s greatest wish was to see you 
uy wife. Whilst he was alive and wanted you 
there was an excuse certainly for hesitating, but 
how for the life of me I can’t understand you, 
oo Can you not make up your mind to marry 
thi Tam ready, Dennis ; don’t be angry if you 

nk it is not too soon.for us to marry,” and 
she looked down at her black dress. “I don’t 
mind what other people say.” 

ji Others? Who ?” cried Dennis. 

‘On! No oné. Only I heard Eleanor Merton 
‘ay to Mrs. Gibson that.of course we shouldn’t 
: K of marrying before the spring was over,” 

e replied, 


“Bother Eleanor Merton,” cried Dennis, in a 


ploringly. 


wedding day. 
And Hilda and Margery set about prepara- 
tions for the marriage in good earnest. 
There was much to be done—dresses to order 
and make, the whole of the house linen to be 
bought and marked, and all the household goods 
and chattels at the farm to be overhauled and 
counted and noted down in a neatly-bound list- 
hook, besides all Daniel Ray’s papers to be 
arranged, a task Hilda had shrunk from and 
put off from day to day. 
Then there was the law business, settlements 
and the like to be considered, and in a day or 
two Hilda was in a perfeet whirl of business, and 
had not an idle moment on her hands. She felt 
very happy too at the thought of her approach- 
ing marriage. Her love for Dennis was deep 
and true and firm, and the prospect before her 
appeared a very bright one. 
The only drawback to her perfect contentment 
was the loss of her father, and thoughts of 
Gerald and what his fate might be. 
Several times she had spoken to Dennis about 
him and was surprised to find how little interest 
he seemed to take in him, and how his face 
always clouded at the mention of his name. 
“Why isit? Why can it be?” she mused. 
“Ts it because he disapproves, of Gerald’s mar- 
niage—if, indeed, he did marry Maggie—or what 
is it? Dennis isa proud man, I know, and might 
not like to acknowledge poor Maggie as a rela- 
tive. But it seems to me as if there were some- 
thing beyond all this that troubles him in the 
matter, and makes him dislike the mention of 
Gerald’s name. But I must do my best for 
Gerald as I promised. I am sure Dennis will 
not refuse to assist me in carrying out his 
wishes ;” and Hilda resolved that not another 
day should pass without her speaking to Dennis 
fully on the subject. 
It was a clear, bright evening, about a fort- 
night later, and Dennis and Hilda were standing 
at the orchard gate, saying good night, ere he 
left her to drive over to Garford. 
Hilda stood for a moment watching him with 
loving eyes and a heart full of happiness as he 
rode swiftly down the lane, when, as she turned 
to retrace her steps to the house, a rustling in 
the bushes startled her. 
« Who is it’ she cried. “ Harry Wood, is it 
you ?” 
There was no answer, but the rustling became 
louder. She heard footsteps approaching, and 
in a moment more a tall form clad ina sailor’s 
garb stood before her in the moonlight. She 
shrank back fora moment, startled atthe sudden 
apparition. 
** Who are you ?” she demanded. 
“Why, Hilda, have you forgotten me ?” cried 
a well-known voice ; and ina moment more she 
saw it was Gerald Ray who stood there in the 
moonlight. 
«Gerald, Gerald !” she cried, joyfully. “ Back 
at last! my dear, dear boy, how glad I am. We 
have been so troubled about you, and I had 
begun to think you had forgotten all about your 
old home, but’’—and she drew back—‘‘ you— 
you know what has happened?” 
“Yes, dear; I heard of it. Ah! Hilda, you 
may imagine how grieved I was, I had hoped to 
have seen him alive once more, to have begged 
his pardon for my undutiful conduct. Did he 
forgive’ me, Hilda?” and he looked anxiously 
into her face. 
“Yes, yes, Gerald; he forgave you and loved 
you, spite of all, and bade me and Dennis be 
your friends,” she replied, with tears. 
* And Iwas not with him when he died to 
hear him say it,” cried Gerald Ray, with a heavy 
sigh, and dashing the tears from his eyes. “ Ah! 
if you knew how my conscience reproaches me 
for the way I left him after all his goodness to 
me. But are you married yet, Hilda?” 
“No, but Ishall be in a fortnight. Gerald, 
come into the house with me, dear, and tell.me 


Hilda, in a month or six weeks I am sure we 
might be married,” and he looked at her im- 


**So beit, then, my darling,” she whispered, | second mate of the good clipper Rosalind. 
and hid her blushing face on his shoulder; and | sail in a day or two again, I may only be able io 
the twentieth of April was settled for their | see you once more, dear, before I go. 


** No, dear, I cannot; our ship is at Branton, 
and I have to join her there to-morrow early. I 

| must not stay long, Hilda. Iam a sailor now, 
We 


Say 
| nothing of my being here to anyone, it will be 
better not,” replied Gerald. 

«Except to Dennis,” said Hilda. 

“Ah! yes, to Dennis, of course,” replied the 
young man. 

** He will he here to-morrow evening, Geraid, 
you'll see him, won’t you?” asked Hilda, 
anxiously. 

“Yes, out here, but I’ll not come into the 
farm, Hilda. I—I couldn’t stand it, I couldn’t 
bear to come back and see the old place and he 
not there. At any rate, I’ll wait till this voyage 
is overand then I’ll come and pay you a long 
visit. I love the sea, Hilda, and have adopted it 
as my profession.” 

«You always did love it asa boy. But tell 
me what has happened to yousince you left us, 
Gerald,” asked Hilda, taking his arm. 

Gerald sighed and paused a moment. 

“‘T married Maggie, Hilda,” he said, in a low 
voice. “ You won't shrink from her and despise 
her because her people are poor, I know. A 
sweeter, dearer little wife no man ever had. She 
is in Melbourne, Hilda; I left her there and 
shall be with her againin four ‘months, I hope. 
My mother’s money bought usa nice little house, 
Hilda, and I earn sufficient by my seafaring to 
keep her and our child comfortably—such a dear 
little one she is; we have called her Hilda after 
you, dear. Ah! I hope you and Dennis may be 
as happy as Maggie and I are. I cannot make 
you a better marriage wish. Well, to continue 
my story: When I left the farm that morning I 
followed the Donovans to their cottage and had 
a hard business of it to persuade Jim Donovan 
to let me marry Maggie. He said he would not 
force her into a family who were not willing to 
receive her. He would go off to Australia where 
she might find many a man richer than me who 
would take her. Thereupon I proposed we should 
be married at once and all go off to Australia 
together. Jim seemed struck with the idea. 

‘“«* At any rate,’ said he, ‘there will be none of 
your family there to flout and ill-treat her.’ 
“And that very night we left Hartford, and 
in a month’s time Maggie was my wife, and we 
were on board ship bound for Australia. A fear- 
ful voyage we had of it, Hilda. First storm 
after storm, and then a long calm, during which 
we made scarcely two knots an hour. And after 
a five months’ alternation of storms and calms, 
when we had almost begun to disbelieve in the 
existence of Australia, a fair breeze sprang up, 
and after a fortnight’s splendid going we arrived 
at our destination. Spite of the long voyage, 
and allthe discomforts and perils we had gone 
through, my old love of the sea was as strong in 
me as ever. Our first officer died on the 
high sea, and the second and third mate 
were sick and disabled and couldn’t work. My 
old experience in sea-faring stood me in good 
stead, and the captain took a fancy tome. I 
was useful to him in many ways, and when we 
reached Melbourne he offered me a berth on his 
ship if I wished to take toasea life. I accepted 
it and here lam! Jim Donovan speedily found 
a post as overseer on a farm near Melbourne, 
and he is making his way well and is on the 
high road to becoming a rich man. He wants 
me and Maggie to join him, and whenI get 
back, Hilda, perhaps I may do so, but—but—— 
well, the temptation of returning to England, 
the hope of seeing you and uncle once more, I 
believe that induced me to become a sailor as 
much as mere love of the sea did. And he is 
gone,” he added, with a sigh. .“ I am too ilate to 


° . 
see him again.” 


«Did you meet any friends coming through 


the village, Gerald?” asked Hilda, after a 
pause. 


«* None, dear, no one that recognised me. The 


place seemedas stillas death, andthelights were 
out in.most of thecottages. But stay, I seemed 
to give a. fright to some person unknown, for agp 








"ge. “Don’t listen to people’s nonsense, 


all your news. You will stay with us now.” 


I passed a gate I saw a woman start back and 
she gave a sort of cry. I think she took me for 
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a ghost or a robber. I neither stayed nor turned 
to see who it was though, for I was in a hurry to 
come to the farm to get asight of you, dear; and 
now I must be going, for it’s getting late, and 
Margery will be wondering what has become of 
you. Good bye, Hilda, good bye, dear, till to- 
morrow; at nine o’clock I will be here to bid you 
farewell. Our ship sails from Branton next 

morning.” - 

And he kissed Hilda affectionately, and then 
walked away at a sharp pace down the long lane 
leading towards the neighbouring seaport town, 
some three miles distant, and Hilda walked 
slowly and thoughtfully back to the farm. 

She did not notice as she turned from the 
gate a crouching figure in a dark cloak hidden 
in the hedge not ten yards from where she and 
Gerald had been standing. Nor see the glance 
of deadly hatred that Eleanor Merton, for she 
it was, cast on her as she walked back to the 
farm. No suspicion of the girl’s presence or of 
the hatred she bore her had ever entered her 
guileless soul, and as she quietly seated herself 
in the parlour she little imagined what a fierce 
tempest of passion the meeting between herself 
and her cousin had raised in Eleanor’s heart. 
It was she, returning late from one of her even- 
ing rambles, who had seen and recognised 
Gerald Ray, and with the keen instinct of 
jealousy had divimed that he was on the way to 
ner fancied rival, and had watched and followed 
him. 

“You have been a long while out, Miss Hilda, 
dear,” said old Margery, who was clearing away 
the supper when Hilda re-entered. ‘“ You 
mustn’t take cold, my dear. These spring nights 
are damp and treacherous, and a spring cold’s 
not easily lost. Dear, dear, how bright and 
happy you do look, miss, bless you.” 

‘Yes, Iam very happy, Margery, almost too 
happy. I feelas if it could not last. It makes 
me almost superstitious, as if it were presump- 
tuous to feel so, as if it must come to an end 
soon,” she answered. 

“Nay, now, don’t talk like that, dearey,” 
answered the old woman. “ Please God you'll 
have many a happy year with your husband 
that is to be; bless ye, darling,” and the old 
woman kissed her affectionately. 

And with a heart full of peace and thankful- 
ness Hilda laid her head on the pillow, her 
last thoughts, her last prayers before falling 
asleep being for her lover. 

Eleanor Merton hastened quickly from her 
hiding place in the hedge as soon as Hilda 
disappeared in the direction of the farm and 
Gerald’s footsteps had died away in the dis- 
tance, rage and jealousy gnawing at her 
heart, and yet filled with a cold, revengeful joy. 

“Ha, ha!’ she laughed, bitterly, to herself, 
“she is in my power at last, the false hypocrite. 
I knew Gerald Ray loved her, and she him, for 
all Dame Halsworthy’s talk and for all her pro- 
testation to the contrary to Dennis Vanstone. 
Yes, she isin my power now. Dennis shall see 
them to-morrow sure enough, but ina way he 
and she little dream of. The game is in my own 
hands now if I do but play it well. Miss Hilda 
Ray, you may say good bye to Stoneyvale, you'll 
never be its mistress, nor Dennis Vanstone’s 
wife. Maggie Donovan, indeed, ha, ha!” and 
sne sped along through the pale moon-light, her 
bursts of shrill laughter echoing down the deep, 
hollow lanes, till she reached the garden gate of 
the cottage, opened it and quietly and cautiously 
let herself in at the back door, and with noise- 
less footsteps crept upstairs to her own apart- 
ment. 

Just as she was getting into bed the sound of 
wheels passing the cottage caused her to draw 
aside her window curtain and look out. It was 
Dennis Vanstone driving in his dogcart home 
from Garford, whistling merrily as his horse 
trotted at a swinging pace along the smooth 
road. 


“Ah, ha! Mr. Dennis Vanstone,” she mut- 
tered, as she gazed after him with a fierce, eager 
glance, ‘I have news for you to-morrow that 
will astonish you not a little, and stop your 


have a plan in my head; you shall have a wife 
more suited to you than the pale, insipid girl you 
fancy such an angel.” 

And she turned away and sought her bed, but 
in spite of her long evening ramble she lay toss- 
| to and fro restlessly and muttering to her- 
self. 

Yes, yes,” she murmured, “I could not do 
better for myself, and I know I shall succeed. I 
never met the man yet whom I could not turn 
round my fingers at will,.and I daresay 
Dennis is no exception to the general run of 
men.” 

And so saying Eleanor fell asleep and did not 
wake till the morning sun shone in full and 
bright at the latticed window. 


(To oe Continued.) 








SCIENCE. 





Sauicrtic acid has been administered to his 
cattle by a German cattle farmer near Gotha 
during the last four years, and the fact that the 
animals have escaped the contagious diseases 
which have afflicted other herds in the same dis- 
trict leads to the inference that the salicylic 
acid has exercised a preventive influence. 

A Srrrine Snake.—One of the Indian pythons 
(Python molurus) in the Zoological Society’s 
reptile house, recently deposited a quantity of 
eggs and immediately commenced the duty of 
incubation, which, as it would now appear, is as 
carefully performed in these highly-organised 
reptiles as in the case of the superior class of 
birds. The “ pythoness” is an excellent mother, 
and has not deserted her post day or night up to 
the present time. The eggs, which are believed 
to be about twenty in number, are completely 
covered by her coils, and the mother herself by 
her blanket, so that she cannot be seen by the 
casual spectator. In 1862 a large West African 
python in the Zoological Society’s collection laid 
a quantity of eggs and sat on them nearly ten 
weeks, after which, as there appeared to be no 
reasonable prospect of her hatching the eggs, 
they were removed. But upon subsequent ex- 
amination several of the eggs were found to have 
the embryo partly developed. It is hoped, there- 
fore, that a successful result may be obtained on 
the present occasion. 

A New Torprzpo Boat.—A Roumanian en- 
gineer, Trajan Theodoresco by name, is reported 
to have invented a new description of torpedo or 
submarine boat, the peculiarity of which is that 
it is capable of manwuvring under water for 
twelve hours at a time. It is able to act at 
depths of from a hundred feet in rivers to seven 
or eight hundred feet in the sea, and, through 
the agency of screws, to rise or sink noiselessiy, 
and either suddenly or gradually by successive 
stages, and can move and manoeuvre in any 
direction. The illumination of the vessel is 
internal, and enables the officers upon her to see 
for a distance of a hundred and thirty feet under 
water. Upon the surface of the water the vessel 
is managed and mancuvred as an ordinary 
boat. 

Vatve Resprrator.—A new respirator (for 
use in impure air), invented by Dr. Rennecke, 
has the peculiarity that separate air-passages 
are afforded for inhalation and for exhalation. 
A light mask of gutta-percha, covering the nose 
and neighbouring parts, has, before the point of 
the nose, a prolongation containing wadding 
(pure, or saturated with a suitable substance), 
between two pieces of wire-gauze, and having 
an aperture below, covered by a hard rubber 
valve which opens outwards. The inspired air 
must pass through the wadding, while the ex- 
pired air preferably passes out through the 
aperture, so that no precipitation of the products 
of expiration takes place in the wadding. 

An Avtomatic Srrret Lamp.—The “New 
York Herald” describes a new experiment in 
street-lighting by means of lamps supplied with 


is equal to about fifteen candle-power. The 
light is perfectly steady, soft, and white in 
colour. The cost of each lamp is about one- 
third that of the gas lamp. During the day the 
lamp is not extinguished, but the light is merely 
turned down so low that passers-by cannot see 
it. The amount of fluid consumed during the 
day is so insignificant that it would not amount 
to a farthing per lamp in a fortnight. The 
method of supplying the tank is by means of a 
waggon driven from lamp tolamp. From it the 
fluid is pumped up to the lamp reservoir. The 
light is turned up or down in night or day by 
men who are mounted on horseback. The 
rapidity and dexterity with which this operation 
is performed is marvellous. The lamplighter 
keeps his horse at a brisk gallop between the 
lamp-posts. The animal seems to understand 
his business, for upon approaching a post he 
stops suddenly, as though he had been brought 
on his haunches by the sudden check of a Spanish 
bit; the man gives a rapid turn to a small lever 
handle and his work is done. So rapid is the 
operation that it took’ a coupé (in which the 
reporter was) at a smart trot to keep up with 
the lamplighter. 

Supmarine Coast Warner.—In the northern 
and foggy parts of Japan it is the custom for 
mariners to estimate their distance from the 
shore by blowing their steam whistle, and ob- 
serving the time it takes for the echo to return 
to them ; but on certain foggy days, and with a 
particular configuration of the land, the, echo 
does not come back, so the method is mislead- 
ing. It has occurred to Professors Ayrton and 
Perry, however, that if the source of sound were 
placed under water at a depth of say thirty feet, 
where a profound calm reigns even in stormy 
weather, the method would be free of these 
drawbacks. They propose to lower into the sea 
a strong musical tongue or reed vibrated by an 
intermittent electro-magnet, and to listen for 
the returning echo of tne note emitted by the 
reed. This could be done by dipping a wooden 
or metallic surface into the water and applying 
the ear to it. The sides of the ship itself might 
even be found to catch the echo above the noise 
of the waves. That the idea is not wholly in- 
practicable is shown by the fact that Messrs. 
Colladon and Sturm distinctly heard, through 
the waters of Lake Geneva, the sound of a bell 
struck nine miles distant. 

ExrctricaL SprrcH-Recorpgr.—A curious 
piece of apparatus has been devised by M. 
Amadeo Gentilli, of Leipsic, for the purpose of 
giving an intelligible record of speech. The 
natural movements of the mouth in speaking are 
employed to produce through delicate levers a 
series of electric contacts, and thereby sundry 
combinations of signs on a moving band of 

aper, similar to those of the Morse alphabet. 
Tine working parts are mainly arranged on a2 
ebonite plate, from one end of which projects 4 
piece to be taken between the teeth, whereupon 
the mouth-levers come into position. The nasal 
puff in sounding m and n affects a special 
delicate organ. It is mentioned by M. Guerout 
that the letters g and k,d andt, b and p,f,¥ 
and w, which are produced by movements very 
slightly different, are represented by the same 
signs. Thus of these letters the alphabet com- 
prises only g, t, b, and f. Further, c, z, and 
are represented by ts and gs. 

A Froatine Cranz.—There was launched on 
the 11th ult. from the yard of Messrs. Samuda 
Brothers an interesting novelty in mechanical 
appliances. This consists of a twin-screw steal 
vessel, travelling at five miles an hour, and 
carrying a steam crane capable of lifting 30 tons 
toa height of 60 feet above the water, and of 
traversing a complete circle of 47 feet radius. 
The vessel is 100 feet long and 4% ‘feet broad; 
the crane is 70 feet high; the vessel, crane and 
counterbalance are worked by steam machinery 
driven by separate engines, so arranged as to 
under the control of one man. Provision isthus 
made for lifting or transporting any weight up 
to 30 tons from the quay or from craft into 
ship’s hold, or vice versa, in much Jess time thal 
is necessarily occupied by a derrick, for masti0g 
or dismasting vessels, and for fitting out or t 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
IN CONFIDENCE. 


Alas! the love of women, it is known 
To ve a lovely and a fearful thing. 


To go back to that summer evening when 
Keith Jocelyn and Ethel Devreux first plighted 
their troth. Ethel herself whispered her secret 
to her future sister, and she was surprised at 
the radiant expression on Maude’s face as she 
listened to the wonderful news. 

She had known her old friend and schoolmate 
loved her, but she had never expected her to 
beso very happy because she (Ethel) had pro- 
mised one day to be Keith’s wife. It never 
entered into Miss Devreux’s head that to every- 
one her Cousin Jack might not be a bore, and 
that having given him her heart’s best love, 
Mande Jocelyn was naturally glad that the only 
Tival she had feared had given her affections 
elsewhere, 

“Tam so glad,” cried the girl, fondly, leaning 
one hand on Ethel’s shoulder, and with an in- 
tense ring of truth in her voice. “There is no 
one in the world I would so soon see Keith’s 
wife. Iam sure you will make him happy. But, 
ch, you have surprised me very much.” 

“Why?” with the slightest possible touch of 
Petulance in her tone. “Is it so very extra- 
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[A PASSIONATE APPEAL. ] 


ordinary that Mr. Jocelyn and I should like each } 


other ?” 

“It is not astonishing that anyone should 
love you,” returned Maude, affectionately. “« But 
you know, Ethel darling, Keith has been away 
so many years, and he seems so grave and old 
that I do wonder just a little you should prefer 
him to—others,” which was not the ending she 
had first contemplated to her sentence, though 
Ethel never guessed it. 

“I prefer him to the whole world,” said the 
girl, proudly, joyfully. “He is nobler than 
anyone I ever met. He is like the heroes of 
long ago.” 

Maudie smiled. 

“My dear child, don’t defend him. Indeed, 
I meant nothing slighting to my brother. Iam 
very proud of him, only, Ethel, [ can’t forget 
that he was a man of the world while you and I 
were little children at St. Alban’s.” 

Ethel answered, with an air of conviction : 

‘ A man should always be older than his 
wife.” 

** How delighted mamma will be.” 

**Do you think s0, really?” with a crimson 
blush. ‘ You know, Maudie, I am only por- 
tionless Ethel Devreux, and Keith might look 
for a noble heiress.” 

** You are a Devreux of Devreux, and mother 
has always loved you like her own child. If 
you have any difficulty it will come from Sir 
Claude, not from our side.” 

Ethel sighed quietly. 

“Papa has never loved me. I think he will 
be relieved to know that someone else has taken 
the charge of me off his hands.” 

«‘He must love you,” refusing to believe her 
friend’s statement. ‘I have heard, Ethel, that 
Sir Claude is a very undemonstrative man.” 

«‘ And I have heard more than that,” returned 
her friend, in a hushed whisper. ‘He never 
loved my mother either. His coldness 
and neglect killed her as surely as if he had 
pierced her heart with a knife. He never for- 
gave me for being like her, and a girl. That is 
the version I have heard, Maudie.” 
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The gentle daughter of the Jocelyns sighed. 
She too had heard the same story, but had 
always tried to disbelieve it. 

“Who told you, Ethel?” she asked, simply. 
“TI daresay it was only idle report.” 

Ethel shook her head. 

“My old nurse told me. She had been 
mamma’s maid, you know.” 

Don’t think of it,” soothingly. ‘Even if 
your mother’s was not a happy marriage, re- 
member yours will be different. You will make 
a love-match.” 

« Yes,” dreamily. 

“IT have often wondered,” said Maude, more 
uttering her thoughts aloud than speaking to 
her companion, “‘ does being engaged make one 
feel very different.” 

“Very,” decidedly. After her hour’s ex- 
perience of the sensation Ethel felt herself a 
most competent judge. “I never felt so 
wretched in my life as when Mr. Jocelyn— 
Keith, I mean—found me in the morning- 
room.” 

“Wretched! And you never told me.” 
| “T could not.” 


, But what was your trouble?” 


“It wag what they said at lunch about Miss 
Norton, Maudie. I believed Keith would marry 
her, and I knew it would make me miserable. 
It told me how I loved him.” 

* Foolish child !” 

** But for a long time I had thought he loved 
her.” 

Maude had shared the belief, but she was far 
too wise to say 50. 

“‘ Rosalie is very bright and fascinating. Keith 
likes to talk to her, that is all.” 

“‘She is very beautiful,” with a suppressed 
sigh. “Oh, Maudie, I wis I had black hair 
and eyes.” 

“You little goose. When Keith has shown 
you plainly he prefers violet eyes and golden 
hair.” 

Ethel hid her face upon Maude’s shoulder 
and sobbed aloud. 

“You must be ill,” said Miss Jocelyn, quietly. 
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«* What makes you s0 excitable, Ethel? If you 
love Keith, and are going to marry him, what 
occasion is there for these tears ?” 

“Tam so frightened,” sobbed Ethel. “It is 
very foolish of me, but I love him so, and I 
cannot bear to think of Miss Norton.” 

“T shall scold you seriously directly,” said 
Maude, gravely. “Surely you don’t doubt 
Keith’s word? The Jocelynsare noted for their 
truth, and he has told you how he loves you.” 

But she had hard work to calm Ethel’s fears 
and make her dry her tears—in fact, the latter 
left their traces upon the fair cheeks, and as 
Keith took her in to dinner he asked, with fond 
authority, what she had been troubling herself 
about. 

“ Nothing.” 

“Nothing!” unbelievingly. “You foolish 
child, do you think I have no eyes? Don’t you 
know, Ethel, I have a right now to share your 
griefs ?” 

«« But I have no griefs, really, Mr. Joeelyn. I 
am only stupid amd fanciful.” 

«TI shall not let on call yourself mames,” she 
said, smiling his mare, sweet @miile.. “‘You be- 
long to me now, and I won’t let. anyone speak 
against my property, not even yourself.” 

They were in ining-room now, and there 
was no time for more. If Ethel was unusually 
silent and Keith particularly gay, Lord and 
Lady Jocelyn had been young and in love them- 
selves — and meither remarked upon the 
conduet e young people. 4 

When he aol the drawing: Keith 
went at once to Bthel’s.side. ‘Lady lyn was 
cozing over her knitting, the earl had not left 
the smoking-room, and Mandie was busy at the 
piano. Surely Fate had mever been kinder to 
any lovers. 


said to his fair betrothed, under cower of his 
sister’s music. ** Yon know Sir Claude so much 
better than Ido. Do you think he will object to 
receive me as a future son-in-law ?” 

Ethel whispered frankly that she thought her 
father cared so little for her that he would be 
glad to surrender her to another’s keeping. 

Keith was loth to believe that. To him the 
girl seemed so fair and winning he could not 
think any father careless of such a daughter. 

“ Shall I go to Devreux or write?” he asked 
her, simply. “I have been told your father is a 
very eccentric man. He may resent my com- 
ing as an intrusion, and yet I would wish to 
show him all fitting respect.” 

Ethel would willingly have let him write. She 
did not like the thought of losing him, but when 
the earl and countess heard the great news their 
decision was prompt. Their son must set off at 
once for Devreux Court. Sir Claude had a right 
to expect that much of his daughter’s suitor. 

But it so happened that for a day or two 
Keith’s journey to Devreux Court was an utter 
impossibility —atleast, itseemed so to him—then. 
If he had known the-evil consequences, the bitter 
heartache that was to come of his delay, he 
would have sacrificed everything and have gone. 
He had one or two engagements of long stand- 
ing. 
the réle of best man. Another a political 
gathering, held for the express purpose of hear- 
ing his views expressed to a future constituencyg 
These could not be given up. 

Lord and Lady Jocelyn never for an instant 
deemed the delay of moment. Sir Clande had 
confided his daughter entirely to the care of the 
countess. He bad expressly said that so that 
she marrieda gentleman he would be content. 
A future earl surely merited that name. Besides, 
there was an old friendship between the families. 
Keith was the heir of a grand oldmame. He 
might have married anybody. It never dawned 
npon his parents that the baronet, peculiar 
tnough he was, could refuse such an alliance for 
his portionless daughter. 

So Keith and Ethel were allowed a few days’ 
happiness before the suitor was banished on 
his mission to Devreux Court, and in the dark 
aftertime they used to look back upon these 
days with a regret all too full of pain, not 
unmixed with wonder that they could ever have 
believed such supreme bliss could last. 


One was a wedding where he had to play | 





The engagement was not announced. So | 
much Lady Jocelyn considered due to Sir 
Claude. But still Keith managed to monopolise 
a great deal.of Ethel’s society. The shadow 
passed from his brow. His sister told him 
laughingly he had grown years younger in a 
few days. 

They were very happy at the wedding we have 
alluded to. Keith was best man, Maude and 
Ethel two.of the bridesmaids, for the heroine of 
the ceremony had been the schoolfellow of both. 
People said they hadmever heard a better speech 
than that in which Mx. Jocelyn returned thanks 
for the bridesmaids. 

“His will be the mext wedding, I should 
think,” said.an old gentleman, mischievously, to 
Ethel. “And I amsure J hope he’ll get amice 
wife,” with a knowing smile, for he was mot 
quite blind, though more ‘than fifty years had 
passed since his own wedding-day. 

“‘T hope so,” returned Hthel, demurely. 

Sir Geoffrey and Lady Hamilton, although not 


taken pene into confidence, saw pretty | wretch 


were. 

“Keith will e a charming wife” said 
Louise, simply, to her husband as they drove 
away. “But I wish he had married Miss Nor- 
ton.” 

“Hemay yet,” quietly. 

* Geof, where are your eyes? Cam’t you see 
thathe and Ethel thoroughly understamd each 
other? ‘Itisas plain as ible.” 

**T ammot blind, Lulu,” slowly. “But yet if 
I were a betting man I would take odds upon 
Miss Norton becoming the future Countess of 
Jocelyn,” wery gravely. 

“Gent, are i ad . Yon confess it 
is plain Keith is in love with Ethel, and then 


| declare yon believe he will marry someone 
‘*I want to ask you one thing, darling.” he | else.” 


“Or that eameone-else will marry him.” 
‘Lady Hamilton felt puzzied. Putting 
one hand gently on her husband’s arm she 
asked, coaxingly : ; 

** What doyou mean ?” 

** Much the same as you do, I expect, Lulu, 
when you say you wish your brother would marry 
arate Norton. Don’t,you understand ?”’ 

“ “es 

f- do yon wish him to marry Miss Nor- 
ton ed 

Lulu hesitated. Women are always slow— 
true ones especially—to reveal each other’s 
heart secrets, but at last Lady Hamilton 
replied: 

“I think she cares for him, Geof. Of course 
I may be mistaken, I hope I am, but Rosalie 
has refused far better partis than Keith, and I 
cannot help thinking it is for his sake. She 
favours him more than she does any other man. 
Her whole face softens when she speaks to him. 
She is always beautiful, but she looks lovely then 
—at least I think so. Of course it may be only 
my fancy.” 


“Tt is not your fancy,” said Sir Geoffrey, | 


slowly. “I only wonder Keith himself never 
guessed her secret. To meit is perfectly plain 
that Rosalie Norton worships the ground he 
walks upon. Until to-night I must say I fancied 
her imperial beauty would triumph over little 
Ethei’s.” 

«But now you must see Keith and Ethel 
understand each other.” 

“Yes, at least, it looks like it.” 

«Then why do you say Rosalie will be Lady 
Jocelyn ?” 

Geoffrey hesitated. 

“There is an old proverb, Lulu, that any 
woman can marry any man. I have never seen 
it fulfilled, but if there is any woman in the 
world capable of working it out that woman is 
Miss Norton.” 

nt But she can’t marry Keith against his 
will.” 

“If she loves him, by fair means or foul she 
will marry him. Remember she has led a wild 
Bohemian life. Her character is strong and 
passionate. She is just the sort of girl to carry 
her will against all obstacles. To scornthe love 
of such a woman would be madness. She would 
triumph overall obstacles. Unless I mistake, 
where Rosalie Norton loves she would sacrifice 


| Keith 





every instinct, commit any crime to gain her 
end.” 

Don’t, Geof,” in a tired, sad voice. “I seem 
to see her eyes before me‘as’you speak. I could 
fancy her cursing Keith and Ethel. Yon te’ 
things so theatrically, dear, one thinks them 
true for the moment. At first I almost believed 
she would find some means to separate them, 
but, of course, she could mot. Really, the idea 
is too absurd.” 

Sir Geoffrey whistled , y, but he did not 
speak again until they zeached their own 
home and were admitted by the estimable John- 
son. ’ 

Rosalie Norton little guessed how truly Sir 
Geoffrey Hamilton had fathomed her character. 
She disliked him extremely; she could never 
forget that in the days when he was a constant 
visitor at Southvale he had deemed her beneath 
the slightest notice. Just as she had first loved 
he pitied her and roused her to a 
wish for something betterthan her life in those 
ed lodgings so she objected to the baronet 
for his former unconscious slight. 

She was fond of Lady Hamilton becanse she 
guessed that the bright g matron was just 
a little bit annoyed at’ extreme affection of 
herfamily for Ethel Dewreux. Lady Hamilton 
had never loved Ethelas Maude and her mother 
did, and she had been heard to remark that it 
was wrong of Miss Devrenx tobe s0 little of a 
true danghter to Sir Claude. 

Rosalie knew that Louise would welcome her 
gladly as a sister, and she liked her in her turn 
better than any other of her intimates. Poor 
Rosalie went to the wedding with a perturbed 
mind. Keith Jocelyn had not returned to ask 
‘the question he had been about to put when her 
aunt interrupted them. 

‘Past by post she had expected a letter, moment 
‘ey moment she expected hisarrival. But neither 
letter nor visit came from Lord Jocelyn’s heir, 
and strangely enough the two evenings which 
intervened between their interrupted téte-a-téte 
and Miss Carlisle’s wedding she did not meet 
him at any of the houses to which her aunt con- 
ducted her. 

No thought-of the truth came to Rosalie. She 
had felt assured of victory. Time after time had 
she seen Keith Jocelyn leave Ethel’s side to 
come to her the moment she entered a room. 
She believed firmly she had won her hero from 
the girl whose Bitter Foe she had vowed to be, 
and if she felt impatientand heartsick at Keith’s 
extraordinary silence she never attributed it to 
Ethel. 

Rosalie was not one of Miss Carlisle’s brides- 
maids, their acquaintance being comparatively 
recent, but she was an invited guest, and as she 
gave her hand to Keith in greeting a bright 
colour came into her cheeks and her mouth lost 
its hauteur and took the indescribably tender 
expression it only wore for him. A 

Fully conscious of the awkwardness of theif 
parting Keith’s manner was constrained to 
degree, but Rosalie attributed it to anxiety and 
became even more gracious. Fortunately for 
Keith’s peace of mind their positions at txe 
déjeuner were far removed—as groomsman - 
place being in close attendance upon the brides- 
maids. Before he went to take it Rosalie turned 
to him with a beaming smile. 

“I am so sorry we were interrupted the other 
day ; I so wished to hear your question.” 

It was like offering herself to. him, and yet 
she was proud to a degree. But what will 
woman not do when she is in love ? ¢ 

“I fear I was indiscreet,” said Keith, simply; 
and then, as we have said, their positiols 
diverged, and throughout the stately déjeunet 
they had no chance of exchanging another 
word. 

Her eyes were very keen where Keith Jocelyn 
were concerned. Rosalie could not help seeing 
the proud, happy look upon his face as he spoke 
to Ethel, could not hide from herself that Miss 
Devreux seemed brighter and gayer than she 
had done for days. 

When the bride had retired to change her 
dress, and the guests were assembled in the 
drawing-room, Resalie fond herself at Maude 
Jocelyn’s side, and once again, as she had done 
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years. before, she lingered near the’ sister 
hoping to hear of the brother. 

«Do you like weddings, Miss Jocelyn ?” 

Maude smiled. 

«“[’m afraid I am rather tired of them, I have 
been to so many.” 

« And this is the first I have ever seen.” 

“Really! Why, 1 was a bridesmaid when I 
was quite a little girl. You can guess to whom.” 

“Lady Hamilton? Butthen, you see, I have 
no sisters.” 

“] think strangers’ weddings are best,” 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ You'see when it is anyone very 
near we think too much of losing them to be 
very gay.” Ok ee : 

“J daresay. I wonder which will be the next 
wedding we shall be at ?” 

“ Keith’s perbaps.” 

Then remembering her mother’s strict injunc- 
tions not to announce the event to a creature 
until Sir Claude had been consulted poor Maude 
could have bitten out her tongue in vexation. 

But Rosalie caught up the admission eagerly. 

“JT had mo idea your brother was engaged ?” 

“No;” confusedly ; “itis not announced yet. 
It was a mistake of mine to mention it, but.you 
will consider it ‘in confidence,’ Miss Norton, 
won’t you ?” 

“Quite,” softly. “I never betray secrets. 
But may I not congratulate you? I hope your 
futnre sister is an acquisition.” 

“Indeed she is. 1 have loved Ethel all my 
life.” 

For one instant Rosalie Norton’s very heart 
sank; a deathlike despair stole over her. Then 
gathering her courage with that strange force 
of will.which so distinguished her, she recovered 
her composure and with a smiling face turned 
to Maude. 

«Then you will gladly welcome her as a sister ? 
And Sir Claude—I presume he is delighted athis 
daughter’s prospects ?”* 

“ He has not been. told,of it yet,” feeling un- 
comfortable with the ‘serutiny of Rosalie’s eyes. 
“ We thonght it best to wait till Keith could go 
tohim. Weexpect-he will set out for Devreux 
Court the day after to-morrow.” 

Poor Maude! She was no match forsuch a 
keen questioner as Miss Norton. Rosalie ex- 
pressed her, sympathy and interest so warmly, 
she seemed so fully to understand that the 
matter was @ secret and must be regarded only 
as told in “confidence,” that Maude trusted her 
entirely, and found herself presently talking 
quite glibly of Sir-Claude and his reserved 
neaitte even his strange coldness to his only 
c 


_ She did not even feel astonished when Rosalie 
inquired the direction of Devreux Court. She 
described its position and the best means of 
access in the utmost ignorance ‘of the fach that 
she was doing so in reply to direct questions 
from Rosalie. 
_ Miss Norton professed herself charmed with 
the description of Sir Claude. 

“A regular hermit. Nowonder Miss Devreux 
Prefers Jocelyn Manor to the Court.” 
_ “I think she loves herhome. And Sir Claude 
is a fine man, very. I always fancy he loved 
Pm — he married Ethel’s mother, and 

at the pointment caused losing her 
changed hnaliineaes entinely.” v ¥ 

With a sudden flash of memory there came 
back to Rosalie her father’s death-bed and what 
he had told her’of Sir'Claude Devreux. She 
was the only child of the baronet’s dead love. 
A strange plan entered her brain, the sickness 
of despair passed from her heart. The game 
was not lost yet. She had found a fresh weapon 
to wield against ‘her rival. 


long 


CHAPTER XV. 
4 PERSISTENT LOVER. 


*Tis sweeter for thee despairing’ 
Than aught in the world beside. 


In her early gi ; i 
, Y girlhood, in the time when she 
a Julie D'Arcy, the gambler’s daughter, 
osalie bore no resemblance to her mother. It 


was a creat misfortune to her. In her lonely 
childhood and. neglected youth she would have 
been far better off could she only have looked at 
her father with his dead wife’s eyes, and so ap- 
pealed to what had after all been the master 
passion of his life. 

Up to the time of her introduction to her 
grandfather, Rosalie could not have claimed 
theslightest likeness to that other Rosalie whose 
life ended so'soonafter hers began; but when she 
changed from a plain, ungainly girl to a bean- 
tiful, gracious woman, it seemed as if Dame 
Nature was unwontedly generous, for with the 
alteration came that long-yearned-after resem- 

lance. 

It was not a striking oneeven then, only when 
Rosalie was strongly moved a nameless some- 
thing in her face recalled her fair young mother, 
a touch of pathos in her voice reminded you of 
that other voice for ever still, and Lord Norton 
and his daughter-in-law rejoiced over even this 
dim, shadowy resemblance to her they had 
1 


ost. 

When Maude Jocelyn told Rosalie of her 
brother’s engagement it dawned upon the baron’s 
grand-daughter that it might be the man who 
had loved her dead mother wonid, for that dead 
mother’s sake, help her. 

To the girl’s-rash, impulsive nature it seemed 
that if sne could only prevent Keith from 
marrying Ethel his love must in time return to 
her. She never realised, poor misguided heart, 
that she had never really had his love at all, 
that what she had: mistaken for the holy passion 

-had been nothing in the world but pity, such 

pity as he might have bestowed upon a beggar 
in the street or any other creature who seemed 
in trouble. 

It was the day after the wedding. Rosalie 
and her aunt were dawdling over a late break- 
fast. Mrs.. Norton looked well satisfied, but her 
niece had a troubled, anxious expression. 

** You have eaten nothing, Rosalie,” noticing 
suddenly that the heiress left the dainty fricassee 
untouched upon her plate. ‘Don’t you feel 
well this morning ?”’ 

“TI am tired, aunt,” wearily. 

Roused to immediate attention, as she always 
was by any complaint of Rosalie’s, Mrs. Norton 
asked, quickly : 

“Then why did you get up? You ought to 
have bad your breakfast in bed. I never saw 
you look so done up.” 

Rosalie smiled a little wistfully. 

“Do I look very ugly, aunt ?” 

Mrs. Norton laughed at the idea. Rosalie 
could not have looked ugly. Indeed, to-day 
there was a softened character about her beauty 
which only enhanced its charm. 

* Are you bent on fascinating anyone ?”” when 
she had quite contradicted the idea of her niece 
looking ugly under any circumstances. 

“Yes. I.am bent upon fascinating you.” 

“You did that years ago.” 

“But I want to do so again to-day. Auntie, 
I have the greatest possible favour to ask you,” 
and she rose from her chair and went over to 
Mrs. Norton’s side, leaning one hand caressingly 
upon that lady’s shoulder. 

The widow looked troubled. She fairly 
idolised the beautiful, wilful niece she could so 
little understand, but she had one anxiety about 
Rosalie which would never end until she saw 
her happily married, With her mother’s example 
before her Mrs. Norton was never quite free 
from the dread that Rosalie would throw herself 
and her attractions away upon someone wholly 
undesirable. 

“You are not going to tell me you have 
accepted Mr. Guy ?” she asked, in alarm, men- 
tioning a young author who was terribly in love 
with the young heiress, and whom Rosalie did 
mot treat quite so harshly as her other 
adorers. 

“He will never ask me,” with unmistakeable 
sincerity. ‘* No, aunty, my favour is nothing of 
that sort.” 

«Then I suppose I must say ‘ Yes.’ 
completely puzzled me.” 

“That's a dear,” kissing her. 

** Pray tell me to what I have pledged my- 


You have 





self.” 





“To let me have a holiday—a real holiday 
I know we are engaged to half a dozen places, 
but you will make my excuses, and for the first 
time since we came back to England I shali 
have a whole day all to myself.” 

«But what on earth will you do with it?” 

“That is my secret,” laughing. 

«What will your grandfather saz ?” 

* He never thinks anything you do wrong.” 

If I could only have some idea what you 
meant to do.” 

“I promise youl am not going to any im- 
proper place. I am going into the country to 
see someone who knew my father and mother 
long ago.” 

She saved an actual untruth, though certainly 
her answer was an evasion. 

“It is not a young man, Rosalie?” 

Rosalie smiled wistfully, but ker smile had in 
it more of sadness than mirth. 

“It isnot & young man, and, darling, I know 
what you are afraid of, and I promise you you 
need never think about it again. I may die un- 
married, but I shall never wed any man whose 
rank is beneath my own.” 

And with this promise Mrs. Norton was 
obliged to be content. 

It may seem strange that she allowed her 
niece so much liberty, but remember when they 
first met Mrs. Norton was still a comparatively 
young woman, and Rosalie a girl who was 
tolerably used to her own way, so it had come 
about that they were more like companions than 
guardian and guarded. 

But the aunt made one more effort. 

“ At least you will take a maid ?” 

“ Tf Itake a maid I should not see my—friend, 
and, aunty, don’t you know that servants gossip 
about everything? If my little expedition is to 
be a secret I must goalone.” 

Mrs. Norton concluded she was going to see 
some person who had been kind to her in her 
childhood, and whom she had heard was in dis- 
tress. She gave in, as indeed she always did to 
Rosalie’s whims. 

Miss Norton wentupstairs with astrangesense 
of acoming struggle. To-day she must strike 
the first blow in the battle she was resolved to 
fight, to-day must begin the revenge she had 
long ago sworn to work on Ethel Devreux. 

“T have nothing to fear,” she murmured, 
trying to still the misgivings of her own con- 
seience. ‘Even if Sir Claude refuse to believe 
me he will keep my secret. He is a gentleman, 
and he will scorn to betray a woman.” 

It was an oppressively hot day, and Rosalie 
selected a thin muslin dress and a shady hat. 
If she lingered a long while over her toilet it 
was but natural seeing how much (to her) de- 
pended upon her appearance. 

“What have you done to yourself?” asked 
Mrs. Norton, coming in and finding Rosalie with 
her hair dressed in the mode of twenty years 
before. ° Child, how like your mother you grow, 
to be sure.” 

“And yet my father told me once I had not 
the slightest resemblance to her.” 

“It is the shape of the face, Ifancy. I notice 
it especially with your hair like that.” 

Rosalie smiled. That was just the effect she 
had intended to produce. 

The carriage conveyed Miss Norton to the 
terminus. Then when thecoachman and the font- 
man had departed she went to the booking-office 
and took a return ticket to the nearest station 
for Devreux Court. It was the first time since 
she came to her grandfather that she had 
undertaken a lonely journey, and itseemed as if 
a taste of the old Bohemian life had come back 
to her. 

She was crossing the waiting-room, ticket in 
hand, when a gentleman rose and stood before 
her. She started strangely as she recognised 
her rejected lover, Count Rossi. 

« You are in England, count ?” 

“T could not rest,” he said, in Italian, taking 
her hand and holding it in a long, impassioned 
clasp. ‘“ When England held you my own land 
lost her charm. I came, although I knew it 
was useless. I suffer when I see you, but it is 
not such torture as to be away from you.” 

** When did you come ?” 
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« But yesterday. I was going to call upon 
your aunt to-day.” 

«« She will be delighted to see you.” 

« And you ?” 

“Tam going out. I shall not be at home till 
late,” with no heightened colour. 

The most impassioned utterances of this man 
bad no power to move her blushes. 

« You are not going alone ?”’ horrified. 

Yes.” ’ 

«« But Madame Norton ?” 

**She knows I have taken a holiday from 
fashionable life.” 

Something in her voice told the count she 
was going upon no common errand. With a 
gesture of authority he took her ticket from her 
nand. ‘ 

“‘ But it is too far. It is impossible.” 

«I must go,” ina dry, choked voice. “ More 
than my life depends upon it.” 

With a chivalrous grace the Italian restored 
her ticket and disappeared. In two minutes he 
was at her side again. 

«The train will start almost directly.” 

«But you are not going ?” 

“Tam. Forgive me, but I cannot see you go 
alone. You need not trust me with your secret 
unless you like. I will see that you have no 
trouble by the way. It is not fit that you should 
go so faralone. I understand quite—you would 
not trust aservant. I can take better care of 
you than a bireling, and no breath of gossip 
shall ever come from me.” 

She let him lead her to the carriage and 
seat himself opposite. 

«‘T wonder you are so good to me,” she said, 
with a kind of choked sob as the train started. 

The count pointed to the sun which just then 
was as bright and warm as in his beautiful 
native land. 

«“ Why does he shine ?_ I could as soon leave 
off loving you as he can help shining when his 
Maker wills.” 

«You never ask me where I am going—you 
trust me. Carlos, what have I done that you 
should have such faith in me?” 

“Tcan guess where you are going. I have 
not forgotten what youtoldme. You are going 
to the man you love. You shall not go alone. 
No breath of scandal shall fall upon your name 
if I can help it.” 

«IT am not going tohim. He is in London.” 

Carlos could not help an imperceptible gleam 
of triumph on his face. With his whole heart 
he worshiped this girl. He loved her so madly, 
so passionately, that he would have accepted her 
hand gladly even knowing that the treasure of 
her love had belonged to another man. 

«* But you love him ?” 

The intense anxiety in his voice touched 
Rosalie to the heart. 

“T love him—TI shall love him while I live. 

Qh, Carlos, if you would only try and forget me. 
Indeed, indeed I am not worthy of such faith as 
yours.” 
” «Tt is no question of worthiness,” he answered, 
passionately. ‘‘ Such as you are I love you. To 
me you are theone womanin the world. Don’t 
trouble about me, it is the old story of the 
moth and the candle. No effort of yours 
could save me. I was singed long ago, let me 
zo to the end.” 

«« And people call love happiness,” murmured 
Rosalie, half to herself, half to the count. ‘‘ Oh, 
Carlos, it has brought little enough joy to 
us.” 

“Do not say that,” answered the Italian, 
with his deep, rich voice full cf emotion. “I 
would not go back to the days before I knew 
you even if I could. My love may have brought 
me pain, but, at least, I have its memory.” 

“ Shall you stay in England long ?” 

*Do not ask me, my answer may displease 
you. There is one thing in the world I could 
not bear, and that would be your anger.” 

*‘T shall never be angry with you.” 

“Then my stay in England depends on 
you.” 

«On me?” 

«On you, my life’s love. Until you give your- 
self to another for all time I shall never quite 
despair. Then when you are someone’s happy 








wife my sun will have set. There will be no 
more light for me. I shall go out into the 
gloom of night, the cruel blackness, the utter 
darkness of despair.” 

Even then, occupied as her thoughts were 
with Keith, Rosalie realised what a noble heart 
she was trampling beneath her feet, felt that 
no one could ever loveher more devotedly than 
the count, but she never hesitated, never stooped 
to pick up the treasure at her feet, but stretched 
out her hand vainly for the prize beyond her 
reach. 

Carlos loved her just as dearly as she loved 
Keith, but Carlos would never have sought to 
separate her from her lover. He would have 
gone away to bear his sorrow as best he could, 
content that she, at least, was happy. There was 
no such unselfishness as this in Rosalie’s 
nature. 

** Here we are at last,” as the train steamed 
into the little rustic station. “ I wonder if there 
is sucha thing asa fly to be had?” 

Carlos handed her out and then went to 
inquire. There proved to be no conveyance of 
any kind. If Miss Norton intended to go to 
Devreux Court that day she would certainly 
have to walk there. 

“Are you disappointed?” he asked her, 
eagerly. ‘ Did you expect anyone here to meet 

ou ?” 
we Oh, no. Carlos,” in a lower voice, “ indeed, 
indeed you are mistaken in what youthink. I 
have come to see someone who was a friend of 
my mother’s long ago—someone whom I have 
never yet met in all my life.” 

* But why did youcome alone? Surely your 
aunt or aservant would have accompanied you 
on the journey ?” 

“The gentleman I am going to see is very 
strange. He leadsa secluded life. Ithink he 
will see me if I go alone unexpectedly, but Iam 
sure he would refuse if he knew beforehand I 
was coming. That is why I have made rather 
a mystery of it.” 

There was nothing for it but to walk. For- 
tunately the way lay through pleasant village 
lanes, where the late honeysuckle bloomed in the 
hedges. To Carlos the walk was a blissful time, 
he much preferred it to driving, but there was 
an impatient anxiety at Rosalie’s heart, making 
her angry at any delay for fear Keith Jocelyn 
should have changed his mind and have come 
to Devreux one day sooner than he had intended. 
If so her journey was in vain. 

At the avenue gates she left Count Rossi. The 
proud Italian noble was content to do her 
bidding and wait for her humbly like a hired 
servant. Then, relieved from her escort, Rosalie 
went on quicker and reached the grand entrance 
to the Court by three o’clock. 

She never quite forgot that seene—the 
picturesque beauty of the place, the stateliness 
of the grand old castle. As she looked forthe 
first time on Ethel Devreux’s home she under- 
stood the pride of race which made the child 
exclaim long ago, speaking of herself, Julie 
D'Arcy: 

“* She is not of us.” 

Joliffe himself received the fair intruder. 
Joliffe looked remarkably well satisfied with 
thingsin general. The whole establishment at 
the Court had lived in a state of the most un- 
ruffled serenity since Mrs. Grey arrived to take 
upon herself the (to them) difficult task of 
managing their master. 

“CanI see Sir Claude Devreux ?” 

The butler looked astonished. The visitor 
was young and evidently high-born. She 
appeared suddenly on foot like a princess in a 
fairy tale. What to do withher fairly puzzled 
Joliffe. He feared to show her into the library, 
he was equally averse to being uncivil enough 
to refuse her admittance. Finally he resolved 
to shift the difficulty of decision on to the 
shoulders of the housekeeper. 

«If you will step this way, miss, I will inquire 
if Sir Claude is at liberty.” 

He showed Miss Norton into the drawing- 
room, and then went in search of Mrs. Grey. 

“I beg your pardon, ma’am, but a young lady 
has come who says she must see the master. 
What nad I better do?” 








Mrs. Grey was equal to the occasion. 

“I should show her into the library without 
asking Sir Claude, Joliffe. He is never so vexeq 
if he is taken quite by surprise, and he can easily 
get rid of her if she HasNn’T come on business, 
you see.” 

«Thank you, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Grey wandered on down the terrace walk, 
She never thought of returning to the house to 
see this strange, unexpected visitor, and so it 
chanced she never met the girl who, like herself, 
loved “not wisely but too well.” 

Joliffe led Miss Norton through a long passage, 
and then suddenly opening the doors of the 
library he proclaimed, in stentorian tones: 

“A young lady, if you please, Sir Claude,” 
and ee before the baronet had time to 
speak. 

Rosalie walked slowly towards the great oaken 
chair where Sir Claude sat writing. Throwing 
herself on her knees she seized his hand and 
raised it to her lips, saying in a voice which 
trembled with emotion : 

‘IT am Rosalie Norton’s daughter, and I have 
come to ask you to help me for my mother’s 
sake !” 

(To be Continued.) 








MONKEYS AT HOME. 





Somr monkeys are pre-eminently asylvanrace, 
and never abandon their native forests. ‘ Hach 
tribe or family has its own particular district, 
into which individuals of other tribes or species 
are never allowed to intrude, the whole com- 
munity uniting promptly to repel any aggression 
of this nature, either upon their territory or their 
individual rights. They are highly gregarious, 
never leave the recesses of the forest, generally 
take up their quarters in the vicinity of a running 
stream, and seldom approach the habitations of 
men. It is this spirit of union and mutual defence 
which prompts the monkeys to collect round 
travellers, and, by their chattering, grimaces, 
and every other means in their power, endeavour 
to prevent them from intruding into the little 
territory which they regard as their especial 
property.” 

Sometimes, indeed, regular pitched battles 
take place between two tribes, such as those 
between the Gelaeas and the Hamadryads, des- 
cribed by Schimper, the well-known traveller, 
when sticks and stones are freely used. Most 
monkey tribes, however, appear quite satisfied 
if permitted to remain in peaceable possession 
of their own localities, there to carry on their 
customary occupations. Some idea of their 
mode of life may be gleaned from such scenes 
as those portrayed by Margrave in his account of 
a species termed ouarines. 

** Every day, both morning and evening,” says 
the traveiler, “they assemble in the woods to 
receive instruction. When all come together, 
one among the number takes the highest place 
on a tree, and makes a signal with his hand to 
the rest to sit round in order to hearken. As 
soon as he sees them placed he begins his 
discourse with so loud a voice, and yet in a man- 
ner so precipitate, that to hear him at a distance 
one would think that the whole company were 
crying out at the same time; however, during 
that time one only is speaking, and all the others 
observe the most profound silence. When this 
is done he makes a sign with his hand for the 
rest to reply; and at that instant they raise 
their voices together, until, by another signal 
of the hand, they are enjoined silence. This 
they as readily obey; till at last the whole as- 
sembly breaks up.” 

What the nature of this discourse is, not know- 
ing the speaker’s language, we have no means of 
ascertaining. Whether he expounds the lawsof 
the community or preaches morality to his hear- 
ers cannot even be guessed at; but it may be 
noted that in many manners and customs some 
tribes of monkeys are far better behaved, accord- 
ing to European ideas, than many tribes of men. 
Among the higher types of monkeys domesti¢ 
morality appears to be well preserved. 
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« Severalkinds,’’ says Darwin, “are strictly mo- 
nogamous, and associate all the year round with 
their wives,” and this same authority quotes the 
anecdote of an intelligent Kandyan chief, of 
course a polygamist, who was perfectly scan- 
dalised at the utter barbarianism of living with 
only one wife, and never parting until separated 
by death. “It was,” he cynically observed, “just 
like the Wanderoo monkeys.” 

Although each family lives separate, it appears 
to be on social terms with the other families of 
thetribe;and whenthey remove their habitations 
all travel together in large bands. Let us 
suppose that one has taken unto himself a 
wife from the most attractive females of his 
species. Let us suppose that they are a happy 
couple, living in the social freedom of their 
native wood, and knowing nothing of the doings 
of the outer world, when suddenly a party of 
travellers appear upon the scene and ruthlessly 
despatch the young bride. The sequel; to 
quote Forbes in his ‘‘ Oriental Memoirs,” was as 
follows: 

“On a shooting party, one of my friends killed 
a female monkey and carried it to his tent, 
which was soon surrounded by forty or fifty of 
the tribe, who made a great noise and in a 
menacing posture advanced toward him. On his 
presenting his fowling piece they retreated ; but 
onestood his ground, chatteringand menacing ina 
furious manner. He at length came close to the 
tent door, and finding that his threatenings were 
of no avail, began a lamentable moaning, and 
by every expression of grief and supplication 
seemed to beg the body of the deceased. On 
this it was given to him. He took it up in his 
arms, eagerly pressed it to his bosom and carried 
it off in a sort of triumph to his expecting com- 
panions. The artless behaviour of this poor 
animal wrought so powerfully on these sportsmen 
that they resolved never more to level a gun at 
one of the monkey tribe.” 

According to their custom of carrying away 
their dead and wounded, it may be presumed 
that our hero bore off his murdered bride and 
buried her, in accordance with the habits of his 
tribe, beneath a cairn of leaves. These creatures, 
as we know, feel the most intense and overpower- 
ing sorrow for their deceased, and something 
closely approaching to human intelligence 
—_— with their sense of the ravages of 
aeath. 


Lapigs who paint silk, satin, or velvet screens, 
fans, dresses, ribbons, &c., may be glad to know 
thatan Italian gentleman has invented a prepara- 
tion by which all kinds of stuffs may be painted 
in oil and the painting remains invariable. On 
silk and satin the colours are as brilliant as 
enamels, and become changeable like the refiec- 
tions of the silk itself. Neither gum nor varnish 
is to be found in the colours, and they therefore 
never blacken, which advantage will be deeply 
appreciated by painters, whether professional or 
amateur, 

Tux Paris Figaro says that M. De Lesseps 
has a scheme for lighting the Suez Canal by tne 
electric light, to allow ships to go througn by 
night as well as by day. 

‘Tue pecuniary results of the Old English fancy 
fair at the Albert Hall, in aid of the funds of 
the Chelsea Hospital for Women, were very satis- 
factory, The entrance money amounted to £4,300 
in four days, or more than £1,000 per day on the 
average. The stalls realised £3,240, making a 
total of £7,540, and though the expenses were 
necessarily heavy, the charity benefits to the 
extent of at least £5,000. This handsome result 
Was obtained by the fair stall-holders remaining 
steadfastly at their poste from the opening of the 
fair to its close. The profit at the Countess of 
ccirborough’s flower and fruit stall, and at the 

Untess Cadogan’s refreshment bar, is not easy 

‘© compute, as many large donations were re- 
ceived inkind. Mrs. Craigie’s receipts averaged 
aay £30 per day; Lady Forbes of Newe took 
rea £100 a day for the first three days ; Lady 
nell sold nearly £100 worth of articles on 
pe Set day; Mrs. Aveling averaged £70, 
» iss Chambers and Miss Durlacher at the 
ower £80 per diem. The theatre brought 





in from £80 to £90 every day of the fair, and 
the gate money amounted to a very large 
sum, 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying; 
Biow, bugle, answer echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


TERRIBLE as must be to a Japanese courtier 
the sigat of that jewelled blade which a gracious 
monarch sends as an intimation the luckless 
wight must forthwith administer to himself the 
“Happy Despatch” is to Sir Marmaduke 
Knoilys that little golden circlet which Dr. 
Gwynne has drawn from his waistcoat pocket, 
and which bears the shield and motto of the 
Knollys family. 

Recognition, horror, fear, are imprinted upon 
the baronet’s blanched features. Nor do they 
tell of mental anguish alone ; the doctor’s 
practised eye reads signs of physical suffering. 
Before he can shape an inquiry as to the seat of 
pain Sir Marmaduke has fallen back in one of 
those death-like swoons to which he is subject, 
and to which any undue excitement of an un- 
pleasant nature appears to render him peculiarly 
liable. : 

To seize the crimson bell rope and pull it 
vigorously, to lift the invalid’s bulky frame into 
a more favourable position than that it has 
assumed, to unfasten collar and neckcloth, are 
the work of as few seconds as it takes Crimp—(no 
one is so expeditiously waited upon as your 
choleric, middle-aged gentleman of gouty pro- 
clivities) to answer that imperative summons. 

“It’s all right, sir; he is often like this,” says 
the valet, with serene composure,as he produces 
the strong salts and fragrant essences which he 
has come to regard as never-failing restoratives. 

“Umph! Isnouldsay itis all wrong,” mutters 
the doctor. 

In truth it seems all wrong. Neither the salts, 
the essences, nor more powerful remedies hastily 
applied, avail to call back the wandering spirit 
to its sorry temple of clay. 

«I’ve never seen him so bad as this afore,” 
comments the valet, anxiously. 

A deep-drawn sigh, a quivering, then a lifting 
of the eyelids, a feeble moan. Dr. Gwynne 
has applied an instrument to the sufferer’s side 
and is listening intently. By the time he has 
concluded that brief examination the duli 
vacancy of the blood-shot eyes gives place to re- 
turning apprehension—disquietude which one 
glance at tne kindly physician ought to dispel. 

The doctor’s countenance has changed, as em- 
phatically as that of the sick man changed at 
the sight of the signet-ring. Tnen Dr. Gwynne’s 
visage was reproachfully stern—the face of an 
uncompromising accuser; now it is solemnly 
compassionate—the face of a pitiful friend. 

Sir Marmaduke notes the alteration mistrust- 
fully. 

« You can go, Crimp,” he commands; and with 
that he closes his eyes and lies back in his chair, 
rallying for the coming encounter what strength 
is left him. 

“Do not fatigue yourself by attempting to 
talk,” says the doctor; but the proffered armis- 
tice is not accepted. 

Very much after the bulldog order, as an 
Englishman’s valour is wont to be, is the forti- 
tude of this impenitent sinner who nerves him- 
self with the courage of despair. 

“You were—talking about a ring,” he com- 
mences. 

“ Before I recommence the discussion of that 
subject,” answers Dr. Gwynne, with gentle 
gravity, “I want totell you that I forced it upon 
you in no unkindly spirit and with no bostile 
motive.” 

The heavy eyelids lift, the bloodshot eyes, 





with their look of sickly apprehension, question 
silently the sincerity of this unexpected protes- 
tation. 

«Bearing in mind that I had lately received 
an unpleasant slight at your hands, my first im- 
pulse when I found the ring was to hold my 
tongue about it, lest in furnishing the neigh- 
bourhood with a nine days’ wonder for scandal- 
mongers to theorise upon I should lay myself 
open to the imputation of vindictiveness. I 
have not mentioned the matter even to my wife ; 
I would fain have forgotten it but that forget- 
fulness is impossible. Day by day the impres- 
sion has grown stronger that duty requires I 
should demand an explanation, and that if the 
explanation be unsatisfactory I should no longer 
suppress an unpleasant truth.” 

“The only explanation I can give is a very 
meagre one. I lost the ring years ago.” 

_ “Not only meagre, but most incredible. If 
you lost a ring, the crest and motto of which 
everybody would recognise, is it likely the finder 
would dare to wear it publicly? No, Iam not 
a romantic man, Sir Marmaduke, but I have a 
theory which your emotion just now confirms.” 

“T—should like—to hear it,” gasps the 
baronet, with an attempt at a sneer. 

“When you and I were young,” says the 
doctor, musingly, “ your name was of evil repute 
as—to put it mildly—a man of gallantry. It is 
not unlikely that you gave the ring to one of 
your numerous victims.” 

“ Pray go on,” continues Sir Marmaduke, in 
trembling tones that try to be ironical, but fail 
dismally. 

“T believe,” cries the doctor, stoutly, ‘that 
you drove some poor girl to desperation, and 
that she committed suicide! There, now the 
murder’s out!” 

He looks searchingly at his companion, but 
that troubled face with its closed eyelids tells 
nothing, and for a little while neither speaks. 

“T have hit the nail on the head,” thinks the 
doctor, complacently felicitating himself upon 
his own sagacity. 

“‘ Doctor Gwynne,” says the invalid, at length, 
“T accept the invitation you gave me a little 
while ago. I am about to make a statement, 
upon one condition.” 

« Name it.” 

“That if you should hereafter think proper to 
publish your discovery of the ring and your 
theory concerning it you will religiously respect 
tne admission I am about to make as though it 
had never been spoken.” 

“Itisfair. I promise.” 

«Your deductionsare correct. That ring was 
a love-token, and the affair ended unhappily, as 
is generally the case. I made a provision, a 
handsome one, for her whom you cail my victim, 
but as you know women rarely regard these sub- 
jects in a commonsense or commercial light.” 

“Heaven be thanked !” interpolates the doctor, 
fervently; and Sir Marmaduke winces at the 
tone. 

“She disappeared. From that day to this I 
have seen and heard nothing of her. Now you 
understand my emotion when you showed me 
the ring and told me sufficient to establish her 
fate beyond question.” 

«* Poor soul!—poor wronged soul!’ murmurs 
Dr. Gwynne, sorrowfully. 

«I throw myself upon your mercy,” continues 
the baronet. “I have no fear, Gwynne, that 
you will betray this confidence, but you might 
possibly, acting under a mistaken sense of duty, 
set everybody talking until a sufficient number 
of ugly facts and forgotten scandals came to light 
to ruin what little domestic peace I enjoy, and 
to embitter my few remaining years of lite.” 

Then a strange solemnity comes into Doctor 
Gwynne’s face, and a great compassion into 
tones which have forgotten all their customary 
cheeriness. 

“Sir Marmaduke, do you ever ask yourself 
how few those remaining years may be ?” 

“JI donot know. Most men are still young 
at my age,” answers the baronet, uneasily. 

“Have youno misgivings? Can you bear 
the truth ?” 

“ Better than suspense. Tell me quickly.” 

“Your life,” says the doctor, still with that 
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strange solemnity and compassion, “ your life is 
rot worth six motiths’ purchase. You may live 
so long by the exercise of the greatest care, but 
I warn you that the repetition of to-day’s excite- 
ment would probably be fatal. You know what 
I told you long ago about your heart and the 
¢omplications of the other complaints. I gave 
you then directions which, if acted upon, might 
ave prolonged your days ; you thust have sadly 
neglected them of late. As to the object of my 
visit, I desire to learn no more. The death of 
that poor wronged woman lies at your door, 
although earthly laws would hold you guiltless. 
If it were in my power to exact a penalty I 
would not, remembering that so far as human 
skill can forecast the future you will be sum- 
moned, ere many weeks perhaps have passed 
away, to account before the most dread of ‘all 
tribunals for the deeds done im the body.” 

“Can you prescribe nothitig for me?” cries 
the baronet, with quivering lips. 

*T conld not prescribe -for the patient of 
another practitioner save at his request, and 
after the unprofessional behaviour of your pre- 
sent medical man I should decline to consult 
with him,” answers the doctor, stiffly, as he 
rises to depart. “ My advice to you is—put your- 
self under the treatment of the first London 
physicians.” 

«[—I—thank you for the advice, and for 
your forbearance in—the other matter. Ido 
not deserve it, Doctor Gwynne.” 

Then the doctor goes away, leaving him in 
that rare mood of softened humility. 

** Set thine house in order, for thou shalt die 
and not live.” The mandate is as terrible to- 
dsy as it was two thotisand years ago. The 
trouble of Hezekiah wheh he turned his face to 
the wall and prayed and “‘ wept sore” has come 
upon Sir Marmaduke Knollys, Bart., nor can 
he, like the king of Judah, appeal for extenua- 
tion of the sentence on the score of a well-spent 
life. Not for him will be the sign of the shadow 
in the sun dial returning ten degrees backward, 
or the word of the prophet proclaiming a tem- 
porary reprieve. 

“Whom the gods would destroy they first 
render blind.” Let us not marvel that we find 
here no exception to a rule which bears the 
authoritative endorsement of the centuries. 

Against all the dangers, and they are many, 
which threaten him from without he has de- 
fended himself with skill and boldness, and the 
traitorous attacks of the foe within the camp 
have hitherto moved him to wrath rather than 
to fear. That life itself might be in danger has 
never for a moment occurred to him until 
now. 

He sits looking out upon the bright-hued 
flowers in their geometrical beds, and thinking 
he will never see them bloom again. 

Six months at most !—and within that time he 
must surely die. Sir Marmaduke Knollys be- 
gins to set his house in order, beginning with 
himself. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


And therefore little shall I grace my canse 

In speaking for myself. Yet by your gracious 
I will s round, unvaraiah’é tale deliver 

Of my whole course of love. 

In the history of every individual there are 
unpleasant experiences, which he recalls with 
a sympathetic shudder, or anticipates with dread 
unspeakable—times when he has to “screw 
courage to the sticking place,” resolved to door 
die, to suffer or endure, although his best friend 
would be more prone to see the comic than the 
tragic side of the situation, and to laugh instead 
‘f to sympathise. 

That two minutes in the confoundedly com- 
fortable easy-chairevery dentist possesses, during 
which the operator fumbles over a case of mur- 
ierous-looking instruments, and the molar which 
has racked you with wearing anguish for eight- 
and-forty hours suddenly ceases to ache. 

That mauvais quart d’heure, during which 
you who cannot without stammering speak two 
consecutive sentences (standing), endeavour, at 


a public dinner, to emulate and return Mr. 
Glib Highflier’s fulsome laudation of your 
self. 

Instances might be multipliedad infinitum, 
but perhaps one of the most excruciating of 
these minor ordeals, through which most young 
Englishmen are ¢alled to pass, is that-expressed 
in that simple formula—* Ask papa.” 

They manage these things better in France, 
where parents or guardians form. a@ grave com- 
mittee of ways and means, where the prelimi- 
naries of the alliance matrimonial are arranged 
with the nice exactness of any other business 
partnership, and where a gushing young woman 
of fifty-five cannot marry without the consent 
of her surviving parent. Better still in the 
Flowery Land, where John Chinaman buys a 
good wife cheap when he gets the chance of a 
bargain. 

But in England we ate bidden “ Ask papa,” 
and too often the words which are heard over 
night with a thrill of rapture are remembered 
the following morning with shrinking dismay. 

It is all very well for a Chandos Knollys, with 
his reversionaty interest ina title anda rent- 
roll, or for young Spitdles, the son of the cotton 
lord, whose allowance from the paternal ex- 
chequer isa couple of thousand per annum, to 
er en to that gentle invitation. 

e needs not feel any misgiving, unless it be 
the vague uneusiness of a plump trout, who, 
rising ata tempting fiy, feels a tickling sensa- 
tion in his gills, and asks himself whether he is 
being angled for. 

But for you, Mr. Brieffess, or Mr. Docket 
Office, and for me, who are “detrimentals” from 
the force of circumstances over which we have 
ho control, this “asking papa” is a serious 
business. 

We know very well that if paterfamilias takes 
that practical view of the case which will pro- 
bably commend itself to him, his first impulse 
will be to request us to leave the house, and his 
next to command the Beloved Object never to 
speak to us again. 

It is one of those widely spread “ Popular 
Errors” which have been repeated until they 
are universally believed, that the most agonising 
moment in courtship is when the inpassioned 
swain is on the point of declaring his passion to 
the nymph who has enchanted him. 

Do not believe it. Nine men out of ten making 
honest love to gitls who are not heartless 
coquettes know beforehand what the answer will 
be. For my own part I frankly confess that I 
would rather POP the question to a hundred 
average young ladies than to one average 


apa. 
F Solin Cathcart’s anticipations are not very 
rosy as he marches, with Rex at heel, up the 
long, straggling street towards The Rectory 
within a few hours of the Rev. Pole-Gell’s re- 
turn, his mission being to explain that 
he and May have found out that the happiness 
of each is bound up in the other. 

There is a strong substratum of common 
sefise in the young man’s character. The almost 
insuperable difficulties in the way of his happi- 
ness have never been glossed over by imagina- 
tion, save perhaps in that first delight of 
listening to the girl’s avowal of attachment, and 
in those few short minutes whith succeeded it, 
when they stood heart beating against heart in 
the soft summer darkness, and when the foun- 

ain’s murmuring and the nightingale’s song 
and the strong pressure of enfolding arms said 
all that migut be said more eloquently than 
words could do. 

“Tam glad to see you looking so well, Mr. 
Cathcart. Have you quite recovered from your 
fall?” 

“ Quite—not at all—almost—that is——” 
answers Colin, incoherently. 

‘Vhen the Rev. Pole-Gell smiles, and Colin 
smiles also, and feels steadier, as a man in action 
does when the first shots have been exchanged. 

“You are thinkimg of something else, Mr. 
Cathcart ?” 

“T am, of a very grave matter. I have 
come to tell you, sir, that~that I love your 
daughter.” 





“Indeed !” replies the clergyman, with a! 


| slight elevation of the eyebrows and an expres. 
sion of dignified surprise. 

The smile upow his lips subsides to repose, 
but not to gravity. It does not appear to him 
very unnatural that any young fellow of similiar 
age should fall in love with May. 

He pats one hand gently with a paper-knife 
as he ins to consider in what language he 
can most conclusively but kindly show this very 
sensible and well-marinered “child of larger 
growth ” the hopeless folly of desiring the moon 
for a playmate. 

* Also,” continues Colin, when a slight pause 
has convinced him that his confession will not 
be aided by superfluous comment, “also that I 
have strong grounds to hope and believe my 
most strong and earnest affection for Miss Pole- 
Gell is reciprocated.” 

* Indeed !” eats the rector, with a sharper 
and haughtier accent of surprise and incredu- 
lous displeasure. 

This second avowal has ‘caused him to ques- 
tion both the suitability of the adjectives “sen- 
sible” and “ well-mannered” and the necessity 
for dealing so considerately with him to whom 
they werein his own mind applied. 

“T have come to ask you; sir,” cries Colin, 
warming to his theme, “‘ not to bestow your 
daughter upon me in the immiediate present, but 
to sanction my life purpose, to make a position 
and am income I can ask her to share. I do not 
seek to fetter her with an engagement. She 
shall be free as air to accept another if sie can 
forget.our mutual love.” 

« Am I to understand, Mr. Cathcart,” says the 
clergyman, with deliberate hauteur, “ that you 
have presumed to carry your declarations of 
attachment to Miss Pole-Geil ?” 

«TI have presumed.” 

«'Tnen, sir, yowhave done very ill. I took 
you for an honourable man, and I grieve to find 
myself mistaken. I might contemptuously 
reject your suit, but I would not willingly give 
you occasion to complain of discourteous treat- 
ment: I would rather attempt to show you the 
folly of aspirations which ean only. bring un- 
happiness. What is your income?” 

“Jam drawing two hundred and fifty pounds 
per annum from the railway.” 

** Very good. Are you aware that my daughter 
will-inherit my brother's wealth, not less pro- 
bably than a quarter of a million of money ?” 

“Thad not dreamed of such a possibility,” 
exclaims Colin, sadly. 

“I need not comment upon the pecuniary dis- 
parity. What is your family—your origin?’ 

** My origin is obscure and shameful,” cries 
the young man, with laconic bitterness. 

“That is your misfortune, not your fauli,” 
comments the rector, kindly: ‘I would not 
further allude te it, save to impress upon you 4 
lesson which, however bitter, must be thoroughly 
learned once for all.” 

He rises from his chair, and unlocking an 
eseritoire, takes from it a roll of parchment 
yellow with age. He draws himself to his full 
height, his head erect, his always dignified 
mien more imposing than Colin has ever before 
seon it. As he speaks his eyes. flash and his 
voice takes added sonorousness. The Reverend 
Felix Pole-Gell has mounted his' hobby—pride 
of race. : 

«Here are our patents of nobility,” he cries, 
“grander, far grander, than mushroom titles 
bought by sordid wealth. I spoke to you just 
now, Mr. Cathcart, of my daughter's monetaly 
prospects, but im truth I rate that standard 
low “in comparison it is hardly worthy to be 
considered. Look at our family tree, extenaimg 
in a direct unbroken line from Guillaume le 
Pole, who came over with the Conqueror. The 
Gell family is not quite so ancient, but royal 
blood has mingled with it more than once. See 
the names on the scroll, the marriages and we 
intermarriages; all the proudest families tual 
England boasts have been connections of ours 
in bygone genetations. But the grandest fact 
of all is that history records no misalliance 12 
our race, We have never replenished our et 
hausted ¢offers by taking to wife the heiressés 
of baseborn men.- We Poles: have matt! 
gentlewomien from time immemorial. It may 
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pe that to you, who have no name, no history, 
this enthusiasm appears inexplicable, but I tell 
vou the simple truth when I assert that I,a 
Protestant clergyman, would rather see May 
enter a convent, and know that in her my family 
will become extinct, than see her marry a man, 
no matter what his merits or advantages, who 
has to confess himself of ‘obscure and shame- 
ful origin.’” : ; 

«J must hope that time will soften your pre- 
judices,” says Colin, sorrowfully. 

«Time, sir? My prejudices, as you call 
them, are not the growth of a single life, but of 
generations. I inherit them. y are cen- 
turies old, and will never alter.” 

«Then I must trust fo your daughter’s love 


for me.” 
- Love! What is love?” cries the rector, im- 
patiently. “It is the instinct of youth, which 


invests with fictitious merits that person of 
the opposite sex who comes most frequently into 
contact with it. 


and animal excitability induced by propinquity. 
Go away from Aistonburne; mix freely with 
attractive young women, and im three months 
this sudden passiom will be extinet.” 

“ Never,” cries Colin, firmly... “I shall hope, 
sir, still.” 

« That is your'owm affair,’” replies the rector, 
haughtily. Then, ima kinder key: “I have 
advised you for the Best, Mr. Cathcart. May 
will never forget her duty to me, F am well 
assured, and my p >» a8 you call them, 
will never change. need mot say, of course, 
that for some time to come the recollection of 
this interview will bea painful’ one, and that I 
can neither welcome-you as@ visitor here nor 
allow May to meet you elsewhere. ‘You will 
forgive my frankness, I trust. I would rather 
we part friends.” 

“T have no reasom to feel aggrieved,” answers 
Colin, quietly. 

And with that the two men shake hands, and 
one of them goes with bowed head and despon- 
dent steps through the screen of shrubs. He 
hardly remembers that here it was perfect bliss 
came to him for a little while. He hardly dares 
permit himself to remember, so sharp and cruel 
is the contrast of this grievous after-pain. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 


Fly not yet, ’tis just the hour 

When pleasure, like the midnicht flower 

That secrns the eye of vulgar light, : 

Begins to bloom for sons of nigat 

And maids who love the moon. 
_ Sm Marmapuxse Knotoys has set his house 
in order with less than usual of that old fierce 
arbitrariness to which those about him have 
grown accustomed. 

He has had many interviews with his steward 
and his bailiff, explaining in detail plans for the 
muprovement of the property, that they may be 
in a better position to advise and to execute 
when his son reigns im his stead. 

He has propitiated Mr. Sharp, the lawyer 
(who is agitating for the immediate fulfilment 
of the promise to transfer “every parchment 
and every deed box” from the comparatively 
clean hands of the family solicitors to his own 
dirty ones), with an excuse and a cheque. 

He has, without Mr. Sharp’s knowledge, sent 
for one of those respectable and trustworthy 
gentlemen, and has executed a new will, the 
terms of which cause him who prepares it to 
open his eyes in astonishment. 

Moreover he has with his own great white 
hands, which were once so strong and are now 
80 curiously weak, written voluminously, sealing 
the result of his literary efforts with a huge seal, 
tue counterpart in everything but size of the 
oon oF ripe of the signet-ring Doctor 

ynne fo ra 
ps and upon en bony finger of the 
P Now he rests from his labours, reflecting upon 

nem, and reviewing all the deeds he can re- 
pt good and evil, of his misspent life. A 
‘rmidable array of the latter; but to this 
middle-aged sinner who has grown old in 


Trustian old. man’s knowledge | 
. of the human heart ; love is nothing but mental 








iniquity their heinousness is not conspicuously 
apparent. 

Our consciences may be educated either to 
morbid sensitiveness or to callous indifference, 
and the baronet’s education was completed long 
ago. 

Eminent physicians have run down from Lon- 
don, have pocketed thumping fees, and have 
gone away again, leaving Doctor Gwynne’s 
opinion unchallenged. 

It is as certain as anything in this world can 
be that ere the fields are white unto another har- 
vest the Greatest Physician of all, he who kills 
or cures to all Bternity, will lay a cold finger on 
the sick man’s pulse, demanding no fee in 
return; but Sir Marmaduke has recovered from 
the shock of being bidden to prepare for that 
dread visit, and he looks forward to the inevit- 
pt with: solemn curiosity rather than with 
ear. 

As he las lived so will he die. He admits to 
himself (which of us would not?) thatif he could 
have lis life over again he would shape. it very 
differently; but of true repentance he knows 
nothing: 

Yet is he comscious of one great and ever- 
present regret. He has been well loved in his 
time—this aristocratic heathen whose god has 
been himself, 

As: lie lies: back im his capacious chair and 
shuts lis: weary eyes upon a hopeless present 
and a dark and uncertain future many a fair 
face flits: before him, bright or pensive, joyous 
or sad, but regarding him ever with devoted 
affection. 

His regret is that of these great riches of love 
le has long since squandered the last stiver, and 
that now he needs them so sorely, now the evil 
days have come upon him and the end draws 
nigh, he is utterly and irretrievably bank- 


e would like to hear the sound of a woman’s 
weeping, and to: know that when the summons 
comes, bidding him arise and pass with feeble 
steps through the dark Valley of the Shadow, 
tender entwining arms will do their utmost to 
hold him back. 

Tt is upon a balmy autumn afternoon that 


these thoughts crowd thick and fast upon him. | 


Two hours ago the last of those great men 
whose opinions he was recommended to take en- 
dorsed the fiat of his professional brethren, ate 
a hearty luncheon, and drove away. 


‘he two hours have been filled with sad self- | 


communing, and the need for human sympathy 
becomes so painful in its intensity that Sir Mar- 
maduke remembers he possesses a wife and a 
child. 

They are as yetignorant of his extremity. Not 
@ servant, a groom, a gardener, nor any hireling 
upon theestate, but has remarked or heard of the 
unwonted influx of visitors; not one but opines, 
as a labourer quaintly puts it, that “arter the 
lawyer and all them doctor chaps the parson’il 
be ’nation quick to foller;” but Lady Knollys 
and Chandos, engrossed in their own pursuits 
and amusements, are still in the dark. 

They pay their brief daily visits of ceremony, 
and the baronet chafes and waxes angry at their 
indifference. To-day, in his softened mood, he 
questions whether he has done them justice. 
Surely the wife of his bosom, whom for four 
months (the three previous to his hasty union 
with her and the one subsequent thereto) he 
adored less selfishly and more ardently than he 
ever worshiped any other woman—surely the 
son whose debts he has paid and whose many 
offences he has condoned without more 
grumbling than is perfectly legitimate will 
bestow upon him the loving commiseration for 
which he weakly pines. 

«“T will put them to the test,” is his ultimate 
decision. 

At his right hand lies the end of a crimson 
cord which is fastened to the bell rope. The 
baronet has ceased to propel himself across the 
room forty timesa day by means of the lever- 
like handles of his chair, but he pulls the cord 
with the old impatient sharpness, thinking he 
will tell Crimp to let my lady and Mr. Chandos 


It is not Crimp, however, who responds. 
The valet has discounted recent events even 
more accurately than any other member of the 
household, and has laid his plans for the future 
with considerable minuteness. At the present 
moment he is trying to impart those plans to 
Mademoiselle Millefieurs in the housekeeper’s 
room. 

“T hear the bell of Sare Marmaduke,” says 
the girl. 

Crimp hears it also, but he knows the meek 
footman will be im attendance, and having 
broken the ice he is determined to make the 
most of the opportunity. 

“ Nevermind, mam’selle. As I was saying, all 
these comings and goings mean something, and 
that something is Sir Marmaduke won’t last 
much longer. It'll make a strange difference 
toa many folks, will Sir Marmaduke’s death.” 

« C’est vrai,” answers the girl, reflectively. 

She is thinking it will make a strange differ- 
ence to her, seeing that the ostensible reason 
for Chandos’s reluctastce to announce their union 
will no longer hold, and that then must come 
the recognition of her true position or the asser- 
tion of her claim to assume it. 

“T shall get notice to leave; me and Mr. 
Chandos have never hit it off im matters. Now, 
mam’selle,” says the valet, insimuatingly, “the 
baronet, whatever his faults, hag not been a bad 
paymaster, and I’ve laid by a fairisinsum against 
a rainy day. Don’t youthink you and me could 
mutually think of a sitivation which would suit 
us both down to the ground ?” 

“Think not for me, Monsieur Edouard. I 
rest here—I——” 

“Tvs very much in vogue,” pursues Mr. 
Crimp, regardlessly, “amongst gentsin my wali 
of life when they cut the perfession to go into 
the public line; and there’s a deal to be said for 
the public line; it’s safe and profitable and 
easy. On the other hand it’s low. I might 
reconcile myself to it, being a man, but for a 
lady it is different. I’m very sure,” continues 
the valet, putting the assertion nevertheless, 
with a look of inquiry—“I’m very sure, 
mam’selle, it wouldn’t suit the ideas of a tip- 





topper like you.” 

“I fear I possess not the talent du thédtre— 
the genius histrionique,” answers mam’selle, 
quite mistaking that idiomatic allusion to the 
‘* public line,” and Crimp takes the response as 


| an assent to his proposition, although he does 





know he would like to see them for a few 
minutes ere they take their customary ride. 


not comprehend the terms in which it is con- 
veyed. 

« But a neat little London restaurant in the 
Paris style, all looking-glass and gilding and 
French polish and snowy linen, plenty of it, 
would be THE thing,” pursues the valet, still 
more insinuating than before. ‘I don’t know 
what you mean by the genius eestroneek, but 
every Frenchwoman is a born cook, and I flatter 
myself I know how to wait upon a gentleman. 
If we were to combine, mam’selle, the talents 
we do possess——” 

The girl interrupts him witha silvery laugh. 

“Fi donc, Monsieur Edouard! Fie, for the 
shame! Are these yourcustoms English, severe 
and inflexible, that une demoiselle et un gargon 
establish themselves to—how call you it ?—keep 
the house together ?” 

‘Not till they are married, of course,” says 
Monsieur Edouard, with an honest blush of em- 
barrassment. “I thought you would understand, 
mam’selle, that I was asking you to become my 
good lady.” 

“ Good ladee!” repeats mam’selle, haughtily. 
‘* Est-ce que c’est possible, monsieur, that you 
to me demand to be your wife ?” 

“That’s the ticket,” says poor Crimp. 
“ Mam’selle, I worship the very ground——” 

« Chut—chut!” cries the girl, with a superb 
gesture of disdain, and sweeps from the room, 
vouchsafing not another word, in a style which 
indicates a rich if undeveloped vein of the“ talent 
du théatre”’ in her character. 

Meanwhile Lady Knollys and Chandos have 
been arrested in the act of mounting, and have 
repaired to the baronet’s room with languid 
curiosity as to the occasion of so unwonted a 
summons. The invalid looks from one to the 
other wistfully; the contrariety between their 
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vitality and his exhaustion strikes him with a 
sense of pain. 

“‘T think it right to tell you,” he says, “ that 
my condition is more critical than any of us have 
imagined. Doctor Gwynne will not give me six 
months’ lease of life, and physicians warn me 
that at any moment I may be called away.” 

He has told the truth bluntly, abruptly, that 
he may mark its effect. In his son’s face it is 
plainly visible—a gleam of complacent satisfac- 
tion which struggles to efface itself and give 
place to befitting sorrowful gravity. His wife’s 
leaden features express only haughty, uncon- 
cerned disbelief. 

«*These doctors give adverse opinions on pur- 
pose to enhance the merit of their cures,” she 
replies; and Chandos, twisting his incipient 
moustache, adds that in his opinion doctors work 
more mischief than good ail the world over, and 
that if he were Sir Marmaduke he would think 
no more of their dictum than of an old wife’s 
tale. 

«‘T have no more to say, and Iam detaining 
you,” says the baronet, with grim, ironical 
politeness. 

The melting mood is over, and he reminds 
himself with a kind of fierce pleasure that it is 
possible wife and son will alike regret his death 
some day, however little the prospect of it may 
now move them to conjugal or filial emotion. 

Only a few words of comment pass between 
Lady Knollys and Chandos during their ride 
concerning that brief communication. By tacit 
consent they almost ignore it, affecting unbelief ; 
but the expedition is an unusually silent one, 
and each secretly admits that the incredulity is 
affectation only. 

Carelessly blind as they have hitherto been 
they cannot refuse to recognise the truth now 
it is pointed out so plainly. Nevertheless their 
cheerfulness is not impaired. To the wife the 
revelation is not that of a misfortune; to the 
heir it is that of a distinct boon. 

For the rest of the day they divert themselves 
as usual, and in the evening Chandos goes out 
to dinner, wearing a more festive air than his 
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languid, supercilious dandyism is wont to 
assume. But when he returns his brow is 
thoughtful, and he goes straight to his mother’s 
presence, although the hour is late. 

He finds her sitting before a huge pier-glass, 
a lay figure, submitting herself to the skilful 
manipulation of the lady’s-maid, who is combing 
out long tresses that are still luxuriant and 
beautiful. 

“What do you think?” he cries, abruptly. 
* Lord Talbot tells me that John Pole-Gell died 
suddenly yesterday. Talbot is one of the 
executors. All the property, except a few thou- 
sands to the Reverend Felix, is left to May Pole- 
Geil. She will come into from a quarter to half 
a million of money.” 

“TI told you so,” replies my lady, with true 
feminine exultation in the correctness of her 
prognostications. ‘‘ You will havea titleand an 
income ere long, Chandos, and you may throw 
the handkerchief where you choose almost; but 
in all the shire you will not find a bride to match 
May Pole-Gell. Millefleurs, how you hurt me! 
How you tug at my hair !” 

** Pardon, miladi,” says the girl, absently. 

She is staring, not at the luxuriant tresses in 
her hand, but over her mistress’s shoulder at 
the reflection in the mirror of a young man who 
does not know he is observed, and whose wine- 
flushed countenance is very expressive just 
now. 

“Tam not a marrying man,” he answers, 
evasively, and leaves the room as quickly as he 
came. 

It is later. Miladi sleeps, the prospect of ap- 
proaching bereavement fails to disturb the 
repose which is essential for the recruiting of 
her faded charms. 

Sir Marmaduke tosses wakefully, and Crimp, 
who attends him now by night as well as by 
day, is not allowed to dwell too continuously 
upon his inamorata’s cruelty and disdain. 

“TI will have fresh pillows, these might be 
stuffed with bullets,” cries the sick man, at last, 
irritably. ‘Crimp, fetch me some from some- 
where,” 











Then Crimp considers how he shall execute 
that behest, seeing that the small hours of the 
morning have arrived, and that long since the 
housekeeper retired to her virtuous couch. — 

“ There are soft pillows in my lady’s boudoir,” 
he thinks, at length. 

He throws on some clothes, and taking asmall 
lamp in his hand departs upon his quest. A 
ae of wind extinguishes the light ere he is 

alf way up the stairs, but he could find his way 
if need were through the darkness that might be 
felt in a house he knows so well. He goes 
softly along the gallery at the top of the stairs, 
possesses himself of the pillows, and returns. 

But as he approaches a flood of moonlight 
which falls from a window athwart the floor 
he starts violently, as though he had seen 4 
ghost. . 

It 13a ghost. A pale and slender figure with 
streaming hair, white-robed, gliding towards 
him. Crimp’s teeth chatter with affright as he 
shrinks into a dark recess to let that noiseless 
spectre pass. Butere it has gone a dozen yards 
he plucks up courage and follows. 

It is later still. Sir Marmaduke, propped by 
the silken pillows taken from his wife’s boudoit, 
has sunk into a restless slumber. ’ 

The valet, just beyond the flood of moonlight, 
awaits with savage anger at his heart the ghosts 
return from the chamber which he saw it enter 
more than an hour ago. 

It comes. ‘The sound of a gently closing doot, 
the rustle of a long, white dressing-gown whica 
sweeps the floor. Then clearly visible in te 
stream of light a girl’s slight figure and pretty, 
well-poised head. 

“Chew! chew!” cries the valet, in savage 
mimicry of the “ Chut! chut!” with which tne 
Frenchwoman received his declaration of attach- 
ment. “Chew! chew! mam’selle. I’vecaught 
you, have I? It’s pretty clear now why @ ge? 
tleman’s mistress couldn’t listen to a poor mans 
honest love.” 


(To be Continwed.) 
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CHAPTER I. 


A WILD FLOWER. 


Suz had been christened Marguerite, this 
little heroine of mine, of whose holiday I am 
going to tell you. When she was born it seemed 
toher proud, happy young parents that their 
little girl could have no name more appropriate 
than the one which means “ pearl,” the loveliest 
of all gems. 
But she was never called “Pearl.” Long before 
the was old enough to know any name kut 
‘Baby” trouble came ; her father died, and the 
teaved, sorrow-stricken wife could not bear to 
use the title they had both planned so hopefully 
long before, and so as long as she could remem- 
ber anything Marguerite Lindsay had been 
called Daisy. 
And the name just suited her. The daisy is 
) perhaps the only flower that will grow wild in 
. ndon and yet amid all the smoke and dirt of 
€ great capital preserve its natural whiteness. 
th untry daisies may have pinker tips, may hold 
eir heads more loftily from amid the dew-be- 
*prinkled grass, but their London sisters are just 
a8 fair to see. Theirsurroundings may be gloomy 
= despairing, they may droop for want of 
ater, but still they keep their petals white, 
— the smoke and dirt of London 


Well, when 


= our story opens Daisy Lindsay 


thee neon —the sweet seventeen poets have 
€2 80 many verses about, and painters so 
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loved to picture. Seventeen, however, was not 
a particularly prosperous age to our heroine. 
It found her where she had spent all her life- 
time since she was five years old, at Miss Grain- 
ger’s establishment for young ladies. 

Her mother had been head governess there 
after her widowhood, and, when she died, Miss 
Grainger, being at a loss what to do with the 
child, and not caring to incur the odium which 
would fall on her if she sent it to the workhouse, 
had kept Daisy on sufferance ever since. 

On sufferance. There was no particular un- 
kindness shown the child; she had enough to 
eat, and was as carefully taught as the other 
pupils, only it was always instilled into her that 
this was done out of charity. Miss Grainger’s 
goodness in keeping her was dinned into her 
ears by each succeeding teacher, until Daisy 
began to look upon herself almost as a thief to 
let so much of Miss Grainger’s food and shelter 
be accorded her. 

At sixteen she was promoted to the rank of 
pupil teacher. Clever at most things, and with 
one talent which almost amounted to genius— 
music—poor little Daisy was certainly no longer 
a dead loss to the establishment. Her lessons 
to the little ones, the ceaseless needlework per- 
formed by her patient fingers, were surely worth 
her board and lodging, beside the very modest 
toilet expenses incurred by the Lady Principal 
on her behalf ; but Miss Grainger never admitted 
this. 

Daisy had a warm, affectionate heart and a 
strong love for all that was beautiful in art and 
nature. When she was left alone at school 
during the long vacations she would sketch 
everything that took her fancy for miles round. 
But the school was at the West End of London, 
and Daisy had never been in the country since 
she could remember. 

It was the last day of the summer term, the 
establishment would shortly be deserted. Al- 
ready five or six bright, laughing girls had been 
fetched by delighted parents, and the school- 
room began to have a strange, empty look. 

Daisy herself sat in a recess by the window, 
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her head bent over a volume of poetry. Nature 
had been very kind to this little step-child of 
fortune. She had a delicate pink and white 
complexion, bright, sparkling eyes, and soft, 
wavy hair. She wore a print dress made very 
simply, and without the slightest regard to 
fashion or trimming. She had not even a brooch 
to fasten her little collar; but for all that Miss 
Grainger’s half-pupil was a lady, and no one of 
any discrimination could have mistaken the 
fact. 

«What are you dreaming about, Daisy ?” 

The speaker was a stylish-looking girl about 
a year older than our little waif. Rose Ormond 
was Miss Grainger’s special pride, daughter otf 
a baronet, and related to half the nobility of 
England. But time will not stand still, and now, 
to Miss Grainger’s grief, Rose Ormond had 
finished her education, after to-night the school- 
room at Tudor House would know her no 
more. 

Daisy gave a deep sigh, closed the book, and 
looked up in her friend’s face. 

“TI was thinking,” she said, quietly. 

“Tennyson,” taking up thebook. “TI believe 
you never read anything else. And who is 
your favourite hero—Sir Launcelot or King 
Cophetua ?” 

She had no sooner spoken than she would have 
given anything to recall her words. The kindest, 
most impulsive girl in the school, she had no 
idea until her unlucky speech was made how 
cruel it must seem to poor little Daisy. She 
might not resemble the “ Lily maid,” but her 
sensitive nature would very likely appropriate 
the part of “ Beggar maid,” wooed and won by 
King Cophetua. 

She did appropriate it. Her mouth quivered 
piteously, tears shone in the clear eyes. 

“« My dear,” cried Rose Ormond, throwing her 
arm round her, “I never meant that. Why, 
how could you think it?” 

Daisy smiled a wistful smile. 

“There are no King Cophetuas now-a-days.” 

“I wish there were. I would bring one of 
them here, Daisy—not that you are in the least 
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like a beggar maid, though—and he should take 
you away to his palace and never let Miss 
Grainger worry you any more.” 

“‘ She does not mean to worry me.” 

Rose shrugged her shoulders. 

«Perhaps she does it then without meaning 
it. What are you going to do in the holidays, 
Duisy ?” 

“* Stay here.’””” 

“Stay here! All alone?” 

“I always do, you know,” trying to prevent a 
pitiful tremble of her lips. “It is not so very 
bad after the first week, you know. I begin to 
count the time till you ali come baek then.” 

“And I am not coming any more. 
Mamma is going to take me abroad in the 
autumn, and I am to be presented in the spring.” 

«And then you will be married ? It all sounds 
like a fairy tale, Rose.” 

“Does it? It is what everyone dees, I sup- 
pose. A girl alwaysexpects a good time when 
she first leaves school.” 

A servant entered tosay that Lady Ormond 
was in the drawing-room, and: Rose — gnrily 
away, leaving Dais¥to think fitfully of * good 
time” which every girl expected, but which 
would never come for her. 


hurt had her favourite friend leftPudor House 
for ever without bidding her adiew. 

‘«‘ Have you come tosay good bye, Rese?” 

“My dear,” hugging her, “I beve come to 
tell you the most wonderful news. Mamma has 
asked Miss Graimger to let you the holi- 
days’ with us, amd the old thing graciously 
said‘ Yes” Sheand mamma are having after- 
noom tea im the drawing-room, and I’ve come to 
help you pack. You must be awfully qui 
dear. Mamma says we must start im 
hour or we shall lose the train.” 

Daisy stood as one spell-bound. For one mo- 


ment her face looked radiant, then it clouded | daugh 


over. 

«Thank you a thousand times, dear. It was 
very good of you to think of it, dear, but I can’t 
come. I must stay here.” 

“But why?” imdignantly. ‘Are you so 
attached to the walls of Tudor House that you 
can’t bear to leave them for six weeks or 
so?” 

“Tt is not that.” 

«« What is it then ?” 

“Don’t you know what we were talking of 
just now—King Copnetua ?” 

* Well?” 

*T’m afraid, Rose, I should look too much like 
the ‘beggar maid,” blushing deeply. ‘“ Lady 
Ormond would not like one of her visitors——” 

«‘ My mother never sees what anyone has on,” 
interrupted Rose, not quite truthfully. ‘“ You 
must come, Daisy. Do you hear ?” 

And Daisy, having made her little protest, her 
brave attempt to close the gates of Eden for 
herself, gave in. After all it would be a delicious 
green spot in her life. All through the weary 
future she would be able to look back to this one 
holiday. 

The packing did not. take long, Duisy’s ward- 
robe being strictly limited. Before it was over 
Miss Grainger appeared with some supposed 
message from Lady Ormond. Having de- 
spatched Rose to ner mother, the worthy princi- 
pal administered a private admonition to her 
young dependent. 

“I sincerely hope, Miss Lindsay” (Daisy had 
been promoted to that title with the haif- 
pupilsnip at sixteen) “that you will not make 
me regret allowing you to accept this invitation. 
Lady Ormond was so kind as to make it quite 


a personal favour, or I should have refused. I | 


consider the visit will most likely unsettle you 
and fill your head with nonsense.” 

Daisy looked eagerly at her box. 

«‘ Would you rather I did not go?” she said, 
reluctantly, at last. 

‘I have said you may go, and I never change 
my mind. Lady Ormond will doubtless pay 
your travelling expenses, but it will not do for 
you to be quite without money, so I will give 
you this,” presenting her with asoyvereign. “I 


shall not require an account of it, but I expect 
you to spend it prudently and wisely.” 

Daisy thanked her gratefuliy. ‘Toa girl who 
had never had more than half-a-crown at one 
time in her lifea sovereign seemed unbounded 
wealth. 

Miss Grainger on her side reflected that the 
half-pupil’s board, on the most saving scale, 
would have exceeded that sum in less than a 
montk, so both ladies were well satisfied when 
the principal went back to her visitor. 

Daisy felt very nervous as she went down to 
the drawing-room. She could not help seeing 
what a contrast her poor little wooden box pre- 
sented to Rose’s well-filled trunks, and she feared 
Lady Ormond would be horrified at the blue 
print dress and black scarf. 

The drawing-room itself was almost unknown 
ground to her. Visitors never asked for Miss 
Lindsay, and the half-pupil was not likely to be 
invited to Miss Grainger’s occasional parties. 
It looked very vast and imposing to the girl 
when she at last summoned courage to open the 
door and enter. 

Rose was standing near the window, and a 
lady like Rose, only with a softer, gentler ex~ 


.pression, was sitting by Miss Grainger on the 
Another ten minutes amd Rose returned. | sofa 
Daisy’s face brightened. Size would have felt 


Miss Ormond had plenty of tact anda great 

deal of kindness. Putting ome hand on Daisy’s 

| shoulder she drew her forward. 

| “This is my dear little friend, Daisy, mamma. 

' P'm sare you'll like ker very much.” 

Lady Ormond, to Daisy’s surprise, kissed her 
on the forehead 


«I hope we shall be able to make you happy 
_ with us, my dear. Rose will be glad of a young 


| Bose understood better than either of the 
| others the effect Daisy had produced upom Lady 
before, when Kose first 


resembled. It was this likeness which had first 
attracted Rose, and but for the fear it might 
recall their loss too painfully to her mother she 
would before this have asked her to invite her 
friend. 

It seemed like dreamland to Daisy. Soon 
they entered the fly which was waiting and 
drove rapidly to Victoria Station. Here Lady 
Ormond’s footman was in attendance. He had 





| already secured a first-class carriage, so the 
ladies had. only to seat themselves and leave all 
care of the luggage to him. 
«Are you fond of travelling?” asked Lady 
| Ormond, noticing the pleased look on Daisy’s 
|faee as they sped quickly onwards towards 
| Ashleigh, the nearest station to Ormond Manor. 
| “JT like it very much. Doyou know this is 
the first time I have been in a train since I can 
remember ?” 

| Lady Ormond smiled. She really could not 

| help it. 

|  “ My dear child, where can you have lived ?” 

“At Tudor House,” answering the question 

literally. ‘I have been there twelve years, 
iuady Ormond.” 

** But surely you went away for the holidays?” 
| persisted her ladyship. 
| “QOh,no. Ihave never slept a night. away. 

When I was little and the house was being 
| papered or painted 1 used to be moved about 
| from one part toanother. I think I have slept 
| in every bedroom,” ; 

** Then you have no relations ?”’ 

«No. Mamma was Miss Grainger’s teacher, 
and when she died I stayed on at Tudor House 
| to learn to be a teacher too. It was very kind of 
| Miss Graimger to let me.” 
| Lady Ormond felt how much the girl must 

have suffered to be grateful for such a little 

kindness. 

“Tt must have been a dreary time for you.” 
| The girls were very kind. Often they would 
| talk of asking their manimas to invite me for 

the holidays, but I think when tiey got home 
| they forgot.” 
| Lady Ormond looked at her daughter a little 

reproachfully. Rose answered the look aloud. 
; “TI have often thought of it, mamma. Every 





Ormond. Only two years 

came to Tudor House, she had lest. hex younger } the 

ter, whom eae edger i 
nm 


time I have wanted to ask Daisy, but I wa; 
afraid you could not bear it.” 

Daisy looked up astonished. Lady Ormong 
saw her bewilderment and hastened to say: 

“I must tell you why Rose feared yoy 
might awaken sad memories, dear. T'wo years 
ago she was not my only daughter. I haj 
another, who had she lived would now have beeg 
yourage. Hername too was Marguerite, ang 
singularly enough you are very like her.” 

« Am I really ?” 

“Really. So like that the first climpse | 
caught of you I forgot that my Peari had lef, 
us.” 

«* Will it make you sad ?”’ asked Daisy, genily, 
“ Oh, Eady Ormond, I am so sorry.” : 

The lady smiled kindly. 

“ My dear child, I shall -notelike yow les 
because La par f ae of my darling. It was 
a strange famey se’s to think the sight ci 
you would sadden me.” ” 

} =Tt was aboutsixo’clock whem the train stopped 

at the little station of Ashleigh. It wasa lovely 

July evening and the coumtry looked beautifii 

| in the summer sunshine. Am open carriage was 
waiting to take them te tle Manor. 

= <te you pleased to be at home again, 


Rose ?” 

A shadow, a one than Daisy had ever 
seen there, Miss Ormond’s face. 
¢ F cannot forget,mamma, that it is mei really 
our home.” 
> “I¢ may be your home always, dear, if you 
wish it. I hope yom may so decide.” 

« Have you m Bertram ?” 

“Yes. He is next week.” 
niecanten aoe pate oe 

gates Were soon at the 

entramee to Ormoma Manor. Several servants 
werd gutkered im the hall to weleome their young 
begin Lady Ormond stopped to speak to 


My daughter has brought a young friend 
with her, Hill. I want you to prepare the rooms 
close to Miss Ormond’s.” 

«The rooms north of Miss Ormond’s are 
prepared for Sir Bertram, my lady.” 

“I know. I meant the others—the south 
ones ;” and she passed on with the:two girls. 

«The young lady is someone my mistress seis 
rare store by,” said Hill, when she was busy 
among her subordinates getting ready for 
Daisy’s comfort. “Though it’s two years turned 
since poor Miss Pearl went she’s never had those 
rooms touched till to-day.” 

“She is like Miss Pearl,’ said a house 
maid. 

«But did you see her dress? 
but a cotton,” returned another. f 

* Be quiet,” ordered Mrs. Hill. ‘* Miss Lind- 
say is my lady’s visitor, and if she wears cotton 
or velvet is no concern of yours. You had better 
pay her respect, I can tell you. A young lady 
who is put in Miss Pearl’s rooms must be 
something more thana mere chance guest.” _ 

So they talked on, working the while, till m 
half an hour the rooms, were ready, and Lady 
Ormond herself brought her shy, timid young 
guest to see them. ee! 

“Do not dress, my dear,” she said, lightly, 
understanding so well the difficulty in the gitl’s 
mind. “ Until Sir Bertram comes next week We 
will dispense withall formalities. 1 have ordered 
tea: instead of dinner because I want Rose wo 
show you the grounds. before it gets dark. 


It was nothing 


CHAPTER II. 
A LITTLE DECEPTION. 


TueRrE are some girls who never show to# 
much advantage as when at home. Rose 
Ormond was of their number. No one who bad 
seen her merely as the brilliant schoolgirl would 
have believed how gentle and affectionate si 
could be in her own home. k 

At Ormond Manor there was that peculist 
sense of comfort one feels in so few places. It 
was a grand’ old house, dating back from the 


days of Queen Elizabeth. Its rooms were replete 
with luxuries,. the picture-gallery was the 
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for miles round, but still the first impression 
conveyed to a visitor at Ormond was not how 
rich or how powerful its owner must be, but how 
happy. Your first idea of the place was that it 
was a home. ; . 

Daisy Lindsay was brushing’ out her soft hair 
and wondering at the reflection of her own form 
in the long piet-glass’ when, after a gentle tap, 
Rose came in in her blue dressing-gown. ° 

“Jt is a shame to go to bed sttch a lovely 
nigtt. I have come to have a chat with you, 
Daisy, unless you are sleepy.” 

«Qh, no,” eagerly. “I don’t believe I shall 
sleep a bit all night long.” 

«Why?” laughing, yet looking remarkably 
puzzled. “Is there anything wrong ?” 

«Qh, nd; but it is all so wonderful.’ This 
morning I should: not have believed it possible 
that so much could happen.” 

«Poor little Daisy ?’ kissing her: ‘“ Well, we 
have deprived Miss Grainger.of you for once. I 
do think Ormond is preferable to Tudor House.” 

“ And it is so very kind of you.” 

“Nonsense!” Then in a gtuver tone: “ Don’t 
you love romantic stories ? Would you care to 
hear one now ?” 

“TI should be delighted; but,” surprised, “I 
thought you disliked them and never read 
them ?” 

“T neyer do read them. The one I am speak- 
ing of is true unfortunately.” 

“Ts it anything sad ?” 

“You shall judge. My father died when I 
was fourteen years old, and as he had no son his 
estates went to a distant cousin. As you heard 
me say to-night, Ormond isnot really our home, 
we are only here on sufferance.” 

“Oh, Rose, what do you mean ?” 

“Simply that, dear, my father had an 
immense private fortunes he provided amply 
for my mother and my dear little sister, bnt the 
residue, the bulk of it, he leftto me on condition 
that I married the new baronet, my cousin, Sir 
Bertram.” 

“Oh, Rose!” full of interest, “and is he 
nite ?” 

“T have never seen him.” 

“Never seen your own cousin ?” 

“Tt is not so odd. He was twenty-four at the 
time of my father’s death, and he wrote to 
mamma at once that he should never deprive 
her of Ormond whilst she lived. He had not 
the means to keep it up, and he preferred com- 
fortable chambers in London to living in a large 
house with not half emdtigh servants. Mamma 
and he did an immensity of writing to each 
other. Finally it was arranged he should pre- 
sent himself here when I was eighteen, and if 
we both consented we could be married at 
once.” . 

“But if you don’t »” 

“That is the worst of it. If ¢ither of us refuse 
—ny father must have been beside himself to 
make such a will—the money is to be put in the 


ever has one—comes of age.” 

“Then you get no benefit at all ?” 

“None whatever. But dear Pearl’s share has 
come to me now, and the dear mother would take 
care of me whatever happened.” 

“Then if you don’t like Sir Bertram you won’t 
lose - very much.” 

“No; but ‘he will. Yon see the property can’t 
be touched till he has a son of ieowifee i next 
twenty-two years or so he will be condemned to 
ve in poverty. I don’t believe he has four 
undred a year.” 

¥ Do try and like him,” urged Daisy. 

" Dear, liking never yet came by trying; all 
aaa if I don’t absolutely detest him, I’mean 
re mil him. The idea of having robbed him 
— d haunt me all my days if I didn’t, and 
cue has so set her heart on always living at 
nond, and we couldn’t do that, you know, 
Unless I married Bertram.” 
— was not much more conversation. The 
Date fiends soon separated, and in spite of 
hada 8 expressed belief to ‘the contrary, her 
i ad no sooner touched the soft pillows than 
she fell asleep . 


+° next few days stood out inall Marguerite 


two 


had ever spent. Tine morning after their arrival 
Lady Ormond had called the girl into her own 
dressing-room and told her gently that whilst 
she was at the Manor she must fill Pearl’s place 
and let her choose her pretty things as she would 
have done for her lost darling. 

There are times when refusals would be posi- 
tive impossibilities—this Was one. Daisy was 
obliged to lef Lady Ormond have her own way, 
and they all drove into the next town, where, 
although the shops were far from equal to 
London, it was easy enougir to select everything 
really necessary. 

Lady Ormond bought nothing grand or start- 
ling—soft, pretty muslins for evening wear, 
dainty French costumesfor mornings, long gloves 
and mittens, flowers, laces, those dozens of little 
things which help out @ young girl’s toilet so 
wonderfully and which never make her look 
over-dressed. 

“Tt has been a pleasure to me,” she said, when 
Daisy tried to thank her. ‘My dear, I hope 
you will enjoy the wearing them as much as I 
have done the selection.” 

So the last seruple in Daisy’s mind vanished, 
and she gave herself up to the mtense pleasure 
of her first holiday, the one drawback to her 
happiness being that now and again a thought 
would come to her that the vacation would only 
last a short time, and: then she must return to 
Tudor House. 

It _was an exciting period for her friends too. 
Upon the course of the next month’s events de- 
pended whether Lady Ormond could retain her 
loved home. If Rose refused Sir Bertram, or he 
himself declined the alliance, it was her mother’s 
intention to take her abroad at once and never 
return, save as formal visitors. 

The day came at last when the young baronet 
was expected. Rose had plied her mother with 
many questions, but Lady Ormond could only 
remember that the only time she saw him asa 
boy he had dark eyes and a thin face, which was 
not very satisfactory. 

“He is twenty-eight,” said Rose, with a little 
pout. ‘Mother, that is perfectly venerable.” 

Lady Ormond smiled. 

“He is a very popular man. He has asked 
my permission to bring a friend with him. Of 
course I wroteand said it was his own house and 
that we would do our best to make the visit 
agreeable to them both.” 

“T daresay he’s some horrid city man.” 

“Nonsense, Rose.” 

“Tf he were very nice I wish he’d take a 
fancy to Daisy” (our little heroine was not 
present). ‘“Ican’t bear the idea of her going 
back to Tudor House, mother.” 

“Tf you marry your cousin I should like to 
keep Daisy myself. I shall be very dull without 
you, Rose.” 

The drawing-rcom door was flung open and 
the butler announced : 

‘‘Lord Vane and Sir Bertram Ormond.” 

The friends followed close upon his footsteps. 
One was a tall, powerfally-built man, with 
strongly-marked, irregular features and a broad, 
intellectual forehead. The other was slighter, 
and looked far from strong, his complexion was 
clear and delicate as a woman’s, his hair soft 
curling brown, but there was nothing effeminate 
about him. 

Lady Ormond paused, really uncertain which 
of the two was her kinsman, but the first de- 
scribed put out his hand with a frank, pleasant 
emile. 

“T hope yoware well, Lady Ormond. I fear 
you have quite forgotten me.” 

“Mamma has been taxing her memory ail 
day,” put in Roge, simply, “but not to much 
avail.” 

Introductions to Lord Vane followed, and then 
the gentlemen were shown to their rooms to 
repare for dinner, not before, however, they 
had caught a glimpse of Daisy Lindsay as she 
crossed the hall. 

“What a pretty child,” said Sir Bertram to 
his friend, when they were safely within their 


“My dear fellow,” interposed Sir Bertram, 
‘‘ will you please remember you have no claim 
to know what relations the Ormonds have or 
have not? It is I whoam strong on the sub- 
ject.” 

Lord Vane laughed. 

Can you not guess the scheme of these gentle- 
men, reader? ‘They had changed titles for this 
visit. Both being unknown to Lady Ormond and 
her daughter, it was easily accomplished. 
Bertram was a wonderfully sensitive man. He 
could not bear the idea of Rose marrying him 
from pity or even for the sake of her home. He 
knew how Lady Ormond loved that home, and 
so he had come to the Manor under his friend’s 
name to see the beautiful young cousin of whom 
he had heard so much and discover whethtr 
their hearts could fuifil the conditions of her 
father’s will. 

When they went back to the drawing-room 
they found Lady Ormond and the girls dressed 
for dinner. The widow wore the rich black silk 
she had never changed since she lost her Pearl. 
Her daughter and Daisy were dressed alike in 
white muslin, red roses in their air and at their 
throats. 

“T should have taken you for Miss Ormond’s 
sister,” said Sir Bertram to Daisy, as he wok 
her in to dinner. 

“Qh, no,” glancing at Rose, who followed with 
her mother and the supposed Lord Vane, “ we 
are only friends.” 

“Only friends ?” repeated Sir Bertram. “ Do 
you know, Miss Lindsay, friendship is often 
stauncher than ties of blood ?” 

It was avery pleasant meal. Both the gentle- 
men had travelled a great deal, and were good 
talkers. Perhaps of the two Sir Bertram was 
the more amusing. Lord Vane had a strangely 
absent look. His eyes wandered often to the 
pictures round the room. 

“That is my father,” said Rose, seeing his 
gaze riveted on a life-size portrait. ‘Mother 
has never been able to send it into the picture- 
gallery.” 

** And why should she?” 

“It is the custom of our house for only the 
living members to hang on the walls. Bertram 
ought to be there.” 

“T am quite sure he would not like to take 
your father’s place. What a speaking like- 
ness.” 

“Why, you never saw him, surely ?” 

“TI meant as a work of art.” 

Then seeing the false Sir Bertram frowning 
at him he abruptly changed the conversation. 
Lady Ormond had told Daisy they would dis- 
pense with all formality uatil Sir Bertram came, 
but now he was come no ove thought of being 
formal. It was more like a festive home-gather- 
ing than a party of which three had never seen 
the Manor one little week before. 

Both the young men fell into the ways of the 
house, the pleasant loitering in the grounds 
after dinner, the music in the drawing-room 
later on. Sir Bertram was enchanted with 
Daisy’s songs. The girl had one great gift—a 
glorious soprano voice. It filled the room with 
melody. 

“Well,” said Lord Vane: (the false one; re- 
member, please, we speak of both by their 
assumed names only for the present), “ we have 
been here a week to-day. Do you know, Kegi- 
nald, it seems the shortest week I ever 
spent ?” 

“ Miss Lindsay is a sweet little thing. Is she 
one of the Lindsays of Byre ?” 

“IT think not. I fancy she.is an orphan, and 
very poor, so, Reginald, be careful. You are 
too proud to make an humble girl Countess of 
Vane.” 

“T am not too proud to be happy,” slowly. 
“ How long do you intend this disguise to con- 
tinue? Not long, I hope.” 

« Only until I have spoken to Rose.” 

“Tam getting very tired of it.” 

«And I thought you were enjoying yourself 
as muchas lam. Go back to town then and 





own domains. ‘* Who can she bé ?” 
« No relation,” returned Lord Vane, “ because | 
the Ormonds have none, otherwise there is a ' 





Lindsay's after-life asthe first happy ones she’ 





strong touch of the family about her.” 


commend me to Lady Ormond’s charity during 
your absence.” 

* Nonsense,” said the false Sir Bertram, a 
little crossly. ‘Don’t you see this disguise is 
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allin your favour? Ten chances to one Miss 
Ormond will smile upon you just because she 
thinks you are not the man her father wished 
her to marry.” 

“Well ?” 

“It isn’t well at all for me.” 

“Surely you do not want to marry Rose 
yourself ?” anxiously. 

“T’ll. dance at your wedding with all the 
pleasure in life, only——” 

“Only what ?” 

‘Miss Lindsay has got it into her head that 
I—that is you—I mean that I—no, that Sir 
Bertram Ormond must marry Miss Rose; she 
seems to think it treachery on the baronet’s part 
even to look at anyone else. Now, as she 
believes me to be Sir Bertram, it is not very 
pleasant.” 

« And you are really serious ?” 

“* So serious that if that girl refuses me I think 
it will break my heart.” 

“I thought you hated women.” 

“Some women. I know a true, loving, 
trusting heart when Isee one, andI can imagine 
no higher happiness than to win it for my 
own.” 

“ We have got into rather a mess through my 
scheming, but,” bravely, “‘we’ll manage to get 
out of it, never fear. We'll pull through some- 
how, old fellow.” 

And with this cheering reflection the two 
friends parted, little thinking that ina room not 
so very far distant two fair girls were discussing 
tnem. 

“You will marry Sir Bertram, Rose,” said 
Daisy, with a strange tremble in her voice. 
‘« And, oh, I’m sure you will be very happy.” 


CHAPTER III. 
AT CROSS PURPOSES. 


Tunes did not go quite so smoothly after 
that chat between Sir Bertram and his friend. 
Lady Ormond, the least match-making of 
women, could not be quite blind to the little 
draima which was being enacted under her eyes. 
She loved Daisy dearly, she would willingly 
have helped her to a loving husband and an 
caseful home, but she could not bear that that 
home should be the old ancestral seat of the 
Ormonds, of which she so ardently desired her 
own daughter to be mistress. 

Insensibly her manner to her little guest 
changed, and Daisy, who was sensitive to a fault, 
felt dimly that there was something wrong. 

«Do you think I have offended your mamma, 
Rose ?” she asked her friend, timidly, as they 
were dressing for dinner one evening. 

The question was an awkward one, as Miss 
Ormond herself had noticed a change in her 
mother’s manner. 

«« How should you have offended her, Daisy ?” 
she asked, evasively. 

“TI donot know,” replied Daisy, shyly, “ but 
I am sure there is something wrong.” 

Rose threw her arms round her friend’s neck 
and kissed her warmly. 

“It is my fault,” she said, gently, seeing that 
frankness was the kindest course. ‘‘ Mamma is 
vexed because Bertram has not fallen in love 
with me.” 

Daisy looked bewildered, as well she might. 
Surely the baronet’s omission was no fault of 
hers. She suggested as much to Miss Or- 
mond. 

«I think it is,” said Rose, quietly. ‘Do you 
know, Daisy, I fancy you will never go back to 
Miss Grainger’s afterall? I little thought when 
I asked you here that I was bringing to Ormond 
Manor its new mistress.” 

«Indeed, indeed youare mistaken,” cried the 
girl, with a kind of choked sob, and covering 
her friend’s hand with kisses, as if (so it really 
seemed to Rose) she dared not kiss her face. 
** Sir Bertram would never look at me while you 
were by, and do you think I could be so base, so 
brutal as to rob you of your home?” 

“I think you are the dearest little friend in 
the world,” said Rose, her own eyes not quite 





dry. ‘But, nevertheless, Daisy, I shall never 
be Bertram’s wife. Even if he asked me I could 
never marry him now.” 

There was a marked stress upon the “now.” 
Daisy knew quite well who had changed her 
friend’s sentiments. 

“You like Lord Vane,” she said, simply. 
“Oh, Rose, are you—are you——” 

“No, we are not engaged,” returned Miss 
Ormond, interrupting her. ‘I think he knows 
just how things are between me and Bertram, 
and does not like to speak. But, Daisy, I am 
quite sure he loves me.” 

“Then you will be a countess,” said Daisy, in 
a little awe-struck voice. ‘‘ Do you know, Rose, 
I should never have taken Lord Vane to be an 
earl?” 

“Why ?” a little sharply. 

“ He looks so grave and thoughtful, as though 
he had spent all his life among books. One can- 
not fancy him to have been always in a whirl of 
gaiety.” 

““No, Bertram looks more like that. What 
good stories he tells, and what adventures he 
seems to have had. I hope he is not dreadfully 
in debt. He never can have done all he has upon 
four hundred a year.” 

“Tam surz Sir Bertram would not get into 
debt, he is far too honourable.” 

** You like him then a little, this handsome 
cousin of mine ?” 

«I think he is very good.” 

Miss Ormond smiled a little to herself, but 
she said no more, and the friends went down- 
stairs. 

It seemed as though this evening were to be 
the turning point in more than one destiny, for 
Sir Bertram’s attentions to Daisy had never 
been so marked. He hung over her as she sat 
at the piano, lateron he mounted guard over 
her coffee-cup, and finally, when Lord Vane sug- 
gested a turn in the grounds to listen to the 
nightingales, he eagerly seconded the proposal. 

But this was more than Lady Ormond could 
or would permit. She had sat on thorns all the 
evening; her kindness for the young stranger 
and her darling plan for her daughter’s future 
struggled desperately for the mastery, and the 
latter carried the day. 

“You had better not go out this evening, 
Daisy, the dew is falling and you have a littie 
cold remember.” 

Daisy had never complained of a cold, but she 
was far too docile to say so, and she quietly re- 
signed herself to remain indoors. Buta kind of 
constraint fell upon the three. Sir Bertram 
kept his position at Daisy’s side, but he did not 
attempt to break the uncomfortable silence, and 
for some time the click of Lady Ormond’s busy 
knitting-needles was the only sound heard. 

« Bertram,”’—in token of their relationship 
Lady Ormond generally dropt the handle to the 
baronet’s name—“ I wish you would call Rose 
in, it is getting late.” 

Sir Bertram rose without any alacrity, would 
far rather have remained where he was, and 
a shrewd suspicion moreover that neither Miss 
Ormond nor his friend desired his company, but 
he was a gentleman, and as such could hardly 
refuse to do the bidding of his hostess. 

“ How tired you look, child!” said Lady Or- 
mond to her young guest, when they were left 
alone. ‘I don’t know what Miss Grainger will 
say to see such pale cheeks. Ring for the 
candles, love; it is ten o’clock, and really such 
late hours are very bad for you. I shall tell my 
naughty Rose not to come in and disturb you 
with her chatter.” 

What could poor Daisy do butobey? Witha 
dim foreboding of ill at her heart she bade Lady 
Ormond good night, and the first tears she had 
shed since coming to Ormond Manor fell that 
night on her white pillow. 

In the morning, to her astonishment, the old 
housekeeper came in with breakfast neatly 
arranged on a small tray. 

«* My lady thought you had better not get up 
so early this morning, miss. She says you looked 
so tired last night she feels sure you need a 
rest.” 

Mrs. Hill arranged the tray comfortably, and 
folded a crimson shawl round Daisy’s shoulders. 





alee ee 
It was very kind of Lady Ormond to take 
much care of her, but we fear the ungratefyj 
child would rather have been downstairs, 

About an hour afterwards, when Daisy wy 
wondering if she might venture to get up, tiy 
door opened softly and Lady Ormond enterej, 
She kissed her young guest very affectionately, 
and drawing a chair up to the bedside gy 
down. 

“Tam quite well,” replied Daisy, in answer 
to her inquiries; “indeed there is no need ty 
take so much trouble about me.” 

“Iam very fond of you, Daisy. You hay 
almost taken my lost Pearl’s place in my heat, 
I cannot bear the thought of your spending the 
best years of your young life at Tudor Hong, 
When Rose is married to her cousin will yn 
come back to me and be my dear little frien 
ahd companion? I shall be very lonely, and 
think, child, I can make you happier than Mis 
Grainger.” 

But our wildflower doubted this.  Laiy 
Ormond’s speech had taught her her own secret, 
Alas! she had learnt to love Sir Bertram, even 
as her favourite Elaine had loved the brave Sir 
Launcelot. If he married Rose there was m 
more happiness for her on earth. 

Lady Ormond would not seem to notice he 
agitation. 

«It was her father’s dearest wish,” she said, 
“and itis mine. I think if I only saw Rose mis 
tress of Ormond Manor I could die content. It 
would break my heart to leave my home, ani 
we must leaveit unless my daughter marries her 
cousin.”* 

Then all that was strongest and noblest in our 
heroine’s nature rose. She knew that herchane 
of winning Sir Bertram’s hand at least equalled 
her friend’s. She believed at encouragement from 
her he would give up the old contract and the 
rich fortune it was bringing him, but she re 
membered also that Lady Ormond and Rose had 
been her kindest friends, and that all the happi- 
ness of her young life had come from them. She 
could not, she must not rob them of the home 
where she had been so kindly welcomed. Her 
resolution was taken. 

“Well,” said Lady Ormond, “ will you come 
and fill Rose’s place when she is Sir Bertram’s 
wife? You shall be as a second daughter to 
me, dear, and I will do my utmest to make you 
happy.” . ; 

But she was asking something almost beyond 
the listener’s power. Daisy was strong enough 
to fight against her love, brave enough to gire 
up all thought of self for the sake of her friend’s 
happiness, but she was not Spartan enough to 
entail upon herself the pain of living beneatb 
the same roof with her hero when she must only 
think of him as Rose’s husband. It was beyond 
her. She was only human afterall. — ‘ 

“You are very kind to wish it,” said Daisy, 
with a strangely heightened colour and devy 
eyes, “ but, dear Lady Ormond, bhave no right 
to such a luxurious, easeful life. Iam utterly 


ad | dependent upon my own exertions. It would 


be better for me to begin to earn my own living 
at once.” ee 

“ And you prefer to be Miss Grainger’s pupil- 
teacher to coming to me as friend and com 
panion? ‘You hurt me very much.” 

“TI amso sorry,” kissing her, “ but, dear Lady 
Ormond, if I have to make my own way in te 
world I shall be stronger to make it among 
strangers. I wr agree Seer you and Rose, 
or my ha holiday at the Manor.” 

= You 4 a strange child to prefer strange 
to friends.” 

Daisy was silent. 


She was thinking that if 
she was to go, if from gratitude to the Ormo 


she must run away from Sir Bertram, the “— 
she left her Eden vex" port, The same thoug 
was in Lady Ormond’s mind. ; 

“ Rose ma gone out riding with Sir Bertras 
and Lord Vane. How inseparable those \™ 
x little absent], 

“ Yes,” a little absently. . 

« Thad told her of my little plan. I amatnil 
she will be very disappointed. By the ¥% 
have you had your letter? I told Hill to bring 
it you.” = 

The letter proved to be on the pretty sip? 
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. Daisy had forgotten it. Now sheopened 
table; read a few cold lines from Miss Grainger, 
stating that although scholastic duties did not 
recommence fora fortnight she should be glad 
if Miss Lindsay could return at once, as two 
little Indian children had arrived at Tudor 
House, and there was no one to take charge of 
them. A very polite message for Lady Ormond 
followed, which was to the same effect. 

« How tiresome that-Rose has gone out. She 
will be so sorry not to bid you good bye.” 

This was her ladyship’s comment as she 

sed the letter which Daisy handed to her, 
and the taking it for granted she must start at 
once nerved Daisy for action as nothing else 
could have done. 

In less than an hour she was up and dressed 
in the faded blue cambric she had worn on her 
first arrival at the Manor. As, thanks to Lady 
Ormond’s generosity, she had hardly needed the 
shabby dresses she brought from Tudor 
House her boxrequired but few arrangementsto be 
ready for the journey. It was characteristic of 
the girl that she packed not one of the elegant 
toilets with which her hostess had provided 
her. 

Lady Ormond herself drove to the station 
with Daisy, and the whole way was full of re- 

ets that she refused to return as 
hercompanion. You must not blame her lady- 
ship too much. She would not have grudged 
Daisy a duke’s admiration, she only objected to 
her receiving Bertram’s because he was master 
of the Manor. 

You must not despise my little wild-flower 
when you hear that she had a good cry 
ensconced in the corner of the railway carriage. 
Her eyes were very red when she got into a cab 
at Victoria and directed the man to drive her 
to Tudor House. 

Her bright, brief holiday was over, and, alas, 
it had left her witha keen pain at her heart 
which would stay with her, she feared, for 
always. 

Miss Grainger received her far more kindly 
than she had anticipated. The fact was the 
worthy principal had found the care of the two 
children very irksome. She could not refuse 
them, as they would be most profitable pupils, 
and probably remain for years. Their mother, 
who had brought them home, was on the point 
of sailing for India, and as she was to call again 
ina day or two to bid farewell to her little girls 
Miss Grainger was naturally anxious that the 
said little girls should be imbued with a strong 
love for Tudor House before she came. 

It would never do to leave the Honourable 
Mrs. Staunton’s children to servants, and so Miss 
Grainger devoted herself to them until her 
pupil-teacher returned to relieve guard. 

“Miss Stubbs is coming back ina day or two,” 
she confided to Daisy. “I must go to Scotland 
for the rest of the holidays as soon as Mrs. 
Staunton has paid her farewell visit, and you 
would be too young to leave in charge alone.” 

Daisy answered something appropriate, but 
she felt she would rather have been alone with 
the children. In her present sorrow they were 
her best companions. They were charming 
little things of seven and eight, with golden 
tair and blue eyes. She wondered how the 
mother could bear to part from them. 

Miss Grainger went out at three, leaving Miss 
lindsay to get on as best she could. 

“No one will call. Mrs. Staunton cannot 
‘ome before to-morrow.” 

Fortunately the children took kindly to their 
tew guardian. Before they had been an hour 
together both the little maids had offered them- 
selves to be Miss Lindsay’s little girls “till 
es came back,” and Daisy, as she stroked 
“ar golden hair, felt glad for the ray of sun- 
tune their winning ways brought her. 

She was sitting with them in the schoolroom 
( g the story all children love so well— 

inderella—when the door opened and a lady 

as One glance and Daisy knew she was 
- Staunton, even before the children bounded 
ard and threw themselves into her arms. 

“ My darlin gs oo 


with the little hands still clinging to her she 
offered her own to Daisy. 

* You must forgive my intruding like this. I 
made the servant let me come and find them 
for myself. I wanted to see just how they were. 
You look happy enough, my darlings.” 

“T like Miss Lindsay,” volunteered Maude. 

“She tells such beautiful stories,” chimed in 
Violet. ‘Mamma, she’s much nicer than Miss 
Grainger.” 

The mother talked to Daisy a little while 
about the children and her own impending 
separation from them. 

** They are very young to beat school, but my 
only brother is unmarried, and my husband has 
no near relations. When Lord Vane has a wife 
I hope she will be good to my little girls.” 

**T am sure she will.” Then blushing hotly, 
“I beg your pardon, Mrs. Staunton, but I have 
met your brother. He was staying ab Ormond 
Manor, and I am sure he was so kind and gentle 
himself that his wife would be so too.” 

* Quiet and gentle ?” opening her eyes. “My 
dear Miss Lindsay, Reginald must have changed 
his character. I have heard a great deal of you 
from him. I remember now when the children 
first spoke your name it sounded strangely 
familiar to me,” 

There was a long silence. 

*T used to know Lady Ormond. She was very 
kind to me before my marriage. Reginald was 
abroad then ; i don’t think he ever saw her until 
this visit.” 

“ie. 

Mrs. Staunton noticed the delicate girlish 
grace, the sweet, quivering voice. She took the 
girl’s hand. 

*«* My dear, I do not like to see you here,” she 
said, gently. “Iam Reginald’s only sister, and 
he has no secrets from me. I had hoped to hear 
you were going to be my sister too.” 

Daisy blushed hotly. 

“He is older than you, and he may seem a 
little proud and domineering, but he can be very 
tender where he loves. Don’t you think you 
would be happier with him than here ?” 

“ Indeed—indeed !” said Daisy, in a choked 
tone. ‘ There is some mistake—Lord Vane loves 
Rose, not me.” 

Once again the door opened, and a servant 
appeared. 

* Lord Vane has called for you, ma’am.” 

« Ask him to come here,” said Mrs. Staunton. 
«This is unexpected,” said Daisy. “ Ifancied 
Lord Vane was still at the Manor.” 

“ He came up this afternoon, and I arranged 
with him to meet me here. You will not mind,” 
with her charming smile. 

But it was not Lord Vane,-it was the man 
Daisy had known as Rose Ormond’s cousin, who 
came into the schoolroom. 

«« Reginald, here is an old friend of yours. You 
did not expect to find Miss Lindsay here, did 
ou P” 
“ Not Lord Vane. Oh, it cannot be—it is Sir 
Bertram Ormond!” faltered Daisy. 
Mrs. Staunton was very quick. She led the 
little girls to the door and told them she could 
wait a little while longer and they should show 
her the garden. 
“My darling,” cried Reginald Vane, taking 
Daisy in his arms, “did you never suspect the 
truth? Bertram was afraid to do his wooing in 
his own name and sol lent him mine. He is 
now his cousin’s accepted lover, and poor Lady 
Ormond is almost heartbroken at having let you 
leave her. She is coming to-morrow to fetch 
you back. She would not give me the address 
when I came up to see my sister and say good 
bye to her; I little knew the happiness in store.” 
“Well,” said Mrs. Staunton, when she re- 
turned with her little girls, ‘‘ have you settled 
everything? Miss Lindsay, wasI right or you 
in calling this gentleman my brother ?” 
But Daisy was blushing too much to answer. 
« At any rate this is your future sister, Maude. 
Will you bid her welcome? She is terribly 
frightened that you won’t give your consent, 
poor child.” 
“Make him happy,” said Mrs. Staunton, as 
she kissed Daisy; “ but Iamsureyouwill. My 


sure they will soon lose their dear Miss Lind- 
sa: > 


They did lose her. The very next day Lady 
Ormond came and carried Daisy back to the 
Manor, leaving Maude and Violet to the care of 
Miss Stubbs, who providentially arrived in 
time. 

Rose’s mother attempted an apology for the 
part her ambition for her daughter had made 
her play, but Daisy would not listen. 

«You were the cause of my first holiday,” she 
said, kissing her. “I can never forget that.” 

There was a great bustle of preparation at 
the Manor in the weeks that followed, for it was 
settled that the double wedding should take 
place in October. 

While the old lawyer was overhauling the 
family papers he discovered a certificate of the 
marriage of a certain Mistress Marjory Ormond 
and a John Lindsay some hundred years before, 
so there was little doubt that Daisy had the 
Ormond blood in her veins after all, and her 
likeness to Pearl was not accidental. 


The double wedding was a sight long remem- 
bered by rich and poor. Everyone said two 
fairer brides had never been seen, only they 
could not quite determine which husband was 
the most favoured, Sir Bertram or the earl. 

Miss Grainger’s two youngest pupils were 
bridesmaids to the countess, and they have left 
Tudor House now for ever and make their home 
with their uncle and aunt until such time as 
their winning mother shall come back to them. 

Lady Ormond—our friend Rose, not her mother, 
who did not long survive the double wedding 
—and the Countess of Vaneare still fast friends. 
Both are great favourites in the world of fashion, 
but however bright her future our heroine will 
never forget that first glad holiday of hers when 
she was only A Lonpon Daisy. 





OUR COLUMNS FOR THE 
CURIOUS. 


—_—>—— 


Tue Lirz or Man.—It was Professor Hufe. 
land’s opinion that the limit of possible human 
life mignt be set at 200 years; and this on the 
general principle that the life of a creature is 
eight times the years of its periodof growth. That 
which is quickly formed quickly perishes, and 
the earlier complete development is reached the 
sooner bodily decay ensues. More women reach 
old age than men, but more men attain remark- 
able longevity than women. Someanimals grow 
to be very old. Horned animals live shorter lives 
than those without horns, fierce longer than 
timid, and amphibious longer than those which 
inhabit the air. The voracious pike exists, it is 
said, to an age of 150 years; the turtle is good 
for a hundred years or more; and among birds 
the golden eagle is known to have lived nearly 
200 years, while the sly and sombre crow reaches 
the venerable age of a century. Passing up in 
the scale of life to man, and skipping the 
patriarchs, we find many recorded instances of 
longevity among the classic Greeks and Romans. 
Pliny notes that in the reign of the Emperor 
Vespasian, in the year 76, there were 124 men 
living in the limited area between the Apennines 
and the Po of 100 years and upwards, three of 
whom were 140 and four over 135. Cicero’s wife 
lived to the age of 103, and the Roman actress 
Luceja played in public as late as her 112th year. 
Coming down to more recent times, the most 
notable authentic instance of great age is that of 
Henry Jenkins, of Yorkshire, who died in 1670, 
160 years old. He was a fisherman, and at the 
age of 100 easily swam across rapid rivers. 
Another historic case is that of Thomas Parr, of 
Shropshire, a day labourer, who lived to the age 
of 152 years. When more than 120 hemarried his 
second wife, and till130 hecouldswing the scythe 
and wield the flail with the best of his fellow- 








For one momentit was all she could say ; then 


poor little girls !’ with comical dismay, “I feel 


labourers. In his 152nd year Parr went up to 
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London to exhibit himself to the King. 


It | First he raised him to the dignity of Sir John ; 


proved an unlucky visit, for, violating the ab-| but, as he advanced in years; he was put into 


stemious habits of a century and a half, the old 
man feasted so freely on the royal victuals that 
he soon died, merely of a plethora. On examina- 
tion his internal organs proved to be in excellent 
condition, and there was no reason why he should 
not have lived’ much longer, save for this 
unfortunate taste of royal hospitality. Professor 
Hufeland’s roil of centenarians includes many 
more remarkable cases, among them that of 
Mittlestedt, a Prussian soldier who served 67 
years under both Fredericks, fighting many bat- 
tles and enduring much hard campaigning, and 
who afterall this married successively three 
wives, the last when he was 110, only two years 
before his death. 

Cueap TRAVELDING.—A correspondent sent 
to Hone the antiquary and collector the following 
anecdote which may, he says, be relied on as a 
fact. John Kilburn, a person well known on the 
turf (thedate by the way is 1826) as a list seller, 
&c., was at a town in Bedfordshire, and, as the 
turf phrase is, “quite broken down.” It was 
during harvest, and the week before Richmond 
(the Yorkshire town of Richmond) races, 
whither he was travelling, and near which place 
he was born. To arrive there in time he hit on 
the following expedient. ‘He applied to an 
acquaintance of his, a blacksmith, to stamp ona 
padiock the words “Richmond Jail,’”’ with which, 
and a chain fixed to one of his legs, he com- 
posedly went into a cornfield to sleep. As he 
expected, he was soon apprehended and taken 
before a magistrate, who, after some deliberation, 
ordered two constables to guard him in a carriage 
to Richmond. No time was to be lost, for Kil- 
burn said he had not been tried, and hoped they 
would not let him wait till another assize. The 
constables on their arrival at the jail, accosted 
the keeper with “ Sir, do you know this man ?” 
«Yes, very well, it is Kilburn. I have known 
him many years.” ‘ We suppose he has broken 
out of your jail, ashe has a chain and padlock 
on with your mark. Is notheaprisoner?” “I 
never heard any harm of him in my ‘life.’ 
*‘Nor,” says Kilburn,‘ have these gentlemen. 
Sir, they have been so good as to bring me out 
of Bedfordshire, and I will not put them to fur- 
ther inconvenience, I have got the key of the 
padlock and I will not trouble them to unlock it. 
Iam obliged to them for their kind behaviour.” 
He travelled in this way about one hundred and 
seventy. miles. The correspondent says: “I 
recollect Kilburn myself, and once saw the pre- 
sent venerable Earl Fitzwilliam, on Stamford 
race-course, humorously inquire of him how he 
got his conveyance, in allusion to this circum- 
stance, and present him with a guinea.” 

Jeremy Benruam.—Benthan, the chief: of a 
prominent modern school of thought (born 1748, 
died 1832), was a most eccentric man. Some 
eccentricity, indeed, there is in all men of genius, 
but Bentham was a prince among eccentric 
people. He lived in Queen Square Place, West- 
minster. He stirred very little abroad, being 
content to take exercise in his garden; and it 
used to be said that he was as surely to be found 
at home as Robinson Crusoe on his island. But 
there was never a man so desirous of shunning 
others. Once, when Madame de Stael called on 
him, expressing an earnest desire for an audience, 
he sent to tell her that he certainly had nothing 
to say to her, and he could not see the necessity 
of an interview for anything she could have to 
say to him. With the exception of music, his 
tastes were all ofa grave kind. He had no 
enjoyment whatever of poetry, and (poor soul !) 
assured young ladies that it was a sad waste of 
time. Like Franklin in appearance, he made a 
curious picture : his whitehair, longand flowing, 
his neck bare, in a Quaker-cut coat, list shoes, 
and white worsted stockings drawn over his 
breeches’ knees. . . This strange hermit 
was not without creatures and creations of his 
own. There was his stick, Dapple, which he 
laid on the shoulders of honoured visitors in 
friendly knighthood. There was his sacred tea- 
pot, Dicky, regularly set upon a lamp to. sing. 
Last and not least were his favourite and affect- 
ionate cats, chief among whom was Langborne. 
Him, Bextnam boasted, he had made a man of. 








the Church, and as the Rev. Dr. John Langborne 
hedied! At the mature age of 85, with unim- 
paired intellect, Bentham died. To his physi- 
cian and friend, Dr. Southward Smith, he left 
his body for dissection ; and three days after his 
decease Dr. Smith delivered an oration over it 
at the School of Anatomy, Webb Street, Maze 
Pond. In 1823 the “ Westminster Review” 
was started at Bentham’s cost and conducted by 
his disciples. 

Tue Mouocxs.—Sir Mark Cole and three 
other gentlemen were, on the 6th June, 1712, 
tried at the Old Bailey for riot, assault, and 
beating the watch. A paper of the period asserts 
that these were ‘‘ Mohocks,” that they had 
attacked the watch in Devereux Street, slit two 
persons’ noses, cut a woman in the arm with a 
penknifé so as to disable her for life, rolled a 
woman in a tub down Snow Hill, misused other 
women barbarously by setting them on their 
heads, and overset several coaches and chaises 
with short clubs, loaded with lead at both ends, 
expressly made for the purpose. In their de- 
fence the prisoners denied that they were 
*“Mohocks,” alleging that they were ‘‘Scourers,” 
and had gone out with a magistrate’s sanction 
to scour the streets, arrest Mohocks and other 
offenders, and deliver them up to justice. The 
jury, however, returned a verdictof guilty. The 
Mohoeks, the terror of London, are continually 
referred to in the contemporary literature. 

Owts.—The common brown owl, or tawny 
owl, as it is often named, is, with the exception 
of the barn owl, one of the best known in Great 
Britain, Although rather a small bird, being 
only about fifteen inches in total length, it is 
possessed of a powerful pounce and an audacious 
spirit, and when roused to anger or urged by 
despair is a stout and valiant antagonist. In 
the “ Field” newspaper there is @ curious ac- 
count of the conduct of.a pair of brown owls,:;who 
built a nest in the attic of an untenanted house. 
The writer proceeds to say “I should have heen 
a little afraid of molesting them, so ferocious did 
the old gentleman look when his wife and chil- 
dren were approached. One morning. the cat 
was missing, and I found on inquiry that some 
strange sounds bad been heard the evening 
before in the room where the owls were. On 
going up that evening I found our poor old puss 
quite dead, one of her eyes actually picked out, 
and her antagonist, also killed, lying on the side 
of the nest. The mamma owl was absent, pro- 
bably in search of food, but she may have been 
present and have assisted at the death. I have 
seen a cat on another occasion cowed by an old 
owl that eame down the chimney into the dining 
room.” The food of this owlis of a very varied 
nature, consisting of all the smaller mammalia, 
many reptiles, some birds, fishes when it can get 
them, and insects. It seems to be a good fisher- 


man, and catches its finny prey by waiting on the, 


stones that project a little above the water, and 
adroitly snatching the fish from the stream bya 
rapid movement of the foot. Sometimes it flies 
at much higher game, especially when it has a 
young family to maintain, and will then attack 
birds and quadrupeds of very great size when 
compared with its own dimensions. In a single 
nest of this bird have been found, according to 
a writer in the “ Field,” three young owls, five 
leverets, four young rabbits, three thrushes, and 
one trout weighing nearly half a pound. 

Tue Barn Own.—The best known of the 
British owls is the white, barn, or screech owl, 
by either of which appellations the bird is 
familiarly known over the whole of England. 
This delicately coloured and soft-plumed bird is 
always found near human habitations, and is 
generally in the vicinity of farmyards, where it 
loves todwell, not forthe sakeof devouring the 
young poultry, but of eating various mice which 
make such havoc in the :ricks, fields, and barns. 
The “ feathered cat,” as this bird has happily 
been termed, is a terrible foe to mice, especially 
to the common field-mouse, great numbers of 
which are killed daily by a single pair of owls 
whentheyare bringing up their youngfamily, In 
the evening dusk, when the mice begin to stir 
abroad in-search of a mole, the owl starts in 








search of the mice, and with noiseless flight 
quarters the groundin a sportsmanlike anj 
systematic manner, watching with its great 
round eyes every movement of a grass blade, anj 
catching with its sensitive ears every sound that 
issues from behind. Never afield mouse cap 
come within ken of the bird’s eye, or make tie 
least rustling among the leaves within hearins 
of the owl’s ear, that is not detected and cap. 
tured. The claws are the instruments by which 
the owl seizes its victim, and it does not employ 
the beak until it desires to deyour the prey, 
This bird is easily tamed, when taken young, and 
is a very amusing pet. If properly. treated, and 
fed with appropriate diet, it will live for, 
considerable time without requiring very close 
attendance. Even if it be.set at.liberty, and its 
wings permitted to reach their full growti, it 
will voluntarily remain with its owner, whom it 
recognises with evident pleasure, evincing its 
dislike of strangers by a sharp hiss and an 
impatient snap-.of the bill, This species is gene. 
rally considered to be the typical example of tie 
owl tribe, as it exhibits in great perfection the 
different characteristics of the owls, namely, the 
thick coat of downy plumage, the peculiar disc 
round the eye, the large eye-balls, and the 
heavily feathered legs and toes. The feathers 
are so thickly set upon this bird that it appears 
to be of much greater dimensions than is really 
the case: destitute of its plumage, it is about 
the size ofa pigeon. It is a terrible bird to 
fight, and when it flings itself. defiantly on its 
back, ire glancing from its eyes, and its sharp 
claws drawn up to its breast ready to strike as 
soon as its antagonist shall come within ticir 
range, itis really a formidable foe, and will tes: 
the nerves of a man tosome extent before ie 
can secure the fierce little bird, as I can assert 
from experience, having had my hands somewnat 
torn in suchan encounter. So fiercely does this 
bird strike that I knew an instance where a dog 
was blinded Ly the strike of a barn owl’s claws. 
The owl was atame one, and the dog—a 
stranger—went.up to inspect the bird, The 
nest of this species. is placed either ina 
hollow tree or in a crevice of some old building, 
where it deposits its white, rough-surfaced egys 
upon a soft layer of dried “castings.” ‘Lue 
young are curious little puffs of white dow, 
and the barn owl.is so prolific that it has been 
known to be.sitting on one brood of eggs while 
it is feeding the young. of a previous hatching. 
—Rev. J. G. Wood. (Birds. 

Mozarr.—A great many curious anecdotes are 
told of this wonderful composer. Among other 
related by his biographer, it is.said that ls 
charity was once appealed to in the street by aa 
old acquaintance who had seen better days 
Mozart put his hand into his pocket, but found 
nothing there ; the discovery was embarrassilg 
and painful under such circumstances, butimme 
diately an idea occurred tothat great genius; 0 
requested the man to.wait—stepped into a collee 
room, and there instantly composed a minuél, 
folded up the paper, and gave it to the applica 
recommending him to takeitto a music-dealerm 
the city, who, when he saw the contents, would 
give him something. The man received ‘re 
louis d’ors. It is needless to observe that Ww? 
minuet is considered a masterpiece, it being 1 
production of an arist who.com posed nothing % 
masterpieces; butitismore striking as it displays 
his musical originality and learning. 

GzorGz Tus TutRp's Brrrupay.—The fourth 
of June (born June 4, 1738), which was "4 
birthday, will yet for many years be remem0er 
on account of the affectionate and constantly 
growing interest felt in it during the old king’ 
reign. A royal birthday at the present ba 
notwithstanding the respect and love felt by 
worthy the name of Britons for. the graciols 
and admirable lady who occupies the Taree, 
nothing to what it was “when George the Thi 
was king.” The reverence felt for this sovere!g? 
by the generality of ‘his subjects was most 
markable. It was a kind of religion with m4 
of them—and this applies to ali clasees, the 70% 
and lowly as well as the rich and highborn. 
was spoken ofas “the good old king ;” 00 P - 
of veneration or love seemed to be ane 
inapplicable to bim, The fourth of Jane 
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ovserved as a holiday—not a formal and osten- | late at night, and in addition to these there 


sible but a sincere holiday throughout the whole 
empire. Every municipality met with its best 
citizens to drink the king’s health. There were 
ponfires in many streets. The boys kept up an 
incessant fusillade with their mimicartillery. It 
isa curious proof of the intense feeling connected 
with the day that in Edimburgh a Fourth of 
June Club continued for many years after King 
George the Third’s death to meet and 
dine and drink tohis amiable memory. It 
certainly is something, as showing the power of 
personal or private goodness and worth, that 
King George was thus held in general and even 
enthusiastic regard by all classes of his subjects, 
The reader, if reflective, may draw many a lesson 
from these simple facts. 

Farrtop Oak.—The first Friday in July used 
to be marked by a local festival in Hssex, aris- 
ing through a simple yet curious chain of circum- 
stances. In Hainault Forest, in Essex, there 
formerly was an oak of prodigious size, known 
far and wide as the Fairlop Oak. Itcame to be 
aruin about the beginning of the present century, 
and in June, 1805, was in great part destroyed 
by an accidental fire. When entire, though the 
statement. seems hardly credible, it issaid to 
have had a girth of thirty-six feet, and to have 
had seventeen branches, each as large as an 
ordinary tree of its species. Far back in the 
last century there lived a worthy block and 
pump maker at Wapping, Daniel Day by name, 
but generally known by the quaint appellative 
of Good Day. Haunting a small rural retreat 
which he had acquired in Essex, near Fairlop, 
Mr. Day became deeply interested in the grand 
old tree above described, and began a practice 
of resorting to it on the First Friday of July, in 
order to eat a rustic dinner of beans and bacon 
—he never changed it—with afew friends under 
its branches. In course of time Fairlop Fair 
arose around the oak. When Mr. Day had 
attained a considerable age the Fairlop Oak lost 
one of its branches, and from this he had a coffin 
made for himself. He was a somewhat eccentric 
but also most excellent and philanthropic man; 
devoid of cant and ostentation, he literally re- 
lieved the poor at his gate, and was full of what 
Burns significantly calls “the milk of human 
kindness,” 

Docs.—Dogs (and often cats and‘horses) have 
asense of time so as to count the days of the 
week. My grandfather (we are quoting “ Om- 
niana”) had one, who trudged two miles every 
Saturday to market to cater for himself in the 
shambles. I know another more extraordinary 
and well-authenticated example. A dog which 
had belonged to an Irishman, and was sold by 
him in England, would never touch a morsel of 
food upon a Friday ; the Irishman had made him 
as good a Catholic as he was himself! This dog 
never forsook the sick bed of his last-:master, and, 
when he was dead, refused to eat, and died also. 

Hruzn anp Marriaes.—The origin of the 
worship of Hymen—invoked at marriage ‘fes- 

B tivals—is thus related. The story would furnish 
matter for an excellent pantomime. Hymen 
Wasa beautiful youth of Athens, who for the 
ove of a young virgin disguised himself, and 
assisted at the (Eleusinian) rites; and at this 
time, he, together with his beloved, and divers 
other young ladies of that city, was surprised 
and carried off by pirates ; who, deceived by the 
disguise, lodged him with the lady. In the dead 
ofthe night, when the robbers were all asleep, 

rose and cnt their throats. Thence making 
way back to Athens, he bargained witn 
the parents that he would restore to them their 
ughter, and all her companions, if they would 
consent to her marriage with him. They didso, 
and this ‘Marriageproving remarkably happy, it 
e the custom to invoke thename of Hymen 

at all nuptials. ’ 
teu FastronastE ForrratTarrs.—It would 
bb an interesting task to trace the history of 

Rdon fashionable life throughout the last two 
centuries. Our modish” forefathersin London 
ave three generations ago lived much more 

Of doors than isthe custom with fashionable 

Gani, now. Spring Garden, the Mulberry 
" ens, the Mal, the Park, were places of 

ustant resort from early in the forenoon till 





were continually masquerades, ridottos, &c., where 
the company was at least nominally more select. 
The masquerades too differed only from the 
public walks in the circumstance that in the 
former people dressed in characters, for it was 
the custom to wear masks everywhere; and in- 
trigue was carried on and kept up quite as much 
in the promenade of the Park or the Mall as in the 
masquerade itself. In the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, asin the middle ages, May was 
the gay month in society, and its gaiety was 
usually carried through June. May and June 
were the fashionable months of the year. The 
style of fashionable life which continued 
during a great part of the last century took its 
rise after the Restoration, and appears to have 
been carried on with greatest freedom from the 
reign of Charles the Second to that of George 
the Second. Among the earlier places of fashion- 
able resort was Spring Garden, celebrated in the 
diary of Pepys, in the time of Charles the 
Second, when it was the favourite place of 
promenade and intrigue. Arbours where refresh- 
ments might be had were distributed about the 
garden; and in Howard’s comedy of the “‘ Eng- 
lish Monsieur,” published in 1674, it is spoken 
of as a place that will afford the sight of all 
our English beauties. Nowhere do we find so 
vivid and striking picture of the life of the 
period as in the comedies. Spring 
Garden was ually abandoned asthefashion- 
able world itself imto the parks. Hyde 
Park had long ‘been frequented chiefly by car- 
riage equestrians, but St. James’s Park was nearer 
to the town, aml with its mo less celebrated 
promenade of the Mall presented thefurther ad- 
vantage of being mear to the palace, and it thus 
became not unfrequently the lounge of the king’; 
and of the courtiers. 

“Socrzrr’ Two Crnturirzs Aco.—There 
was great freedom in society at that time; 
and people who were sufficiently well dressed 
accosted each other without hesitation, and 
without requiring the formality of an introduc- 
tion. Thus the was a place of general con- 
versation; persons of either sex talked, joked, 
flirted, and imtrigued. The Park and the Mall 
were frequented every day, and not only at all 
hours but far inte themight. Company was mot 
wanting there even at.am early hour in thefore- 
noon. One of the fashionable hours in the Park 
was that between twelve and one, being the’ 
hour preceding dinner. The i dinner 
hour of good society appears to have been two 
o’clock, although at the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century very fashionable people adopted 
the hour of five. Seven o’clock in the evening 
was the next fashionable hour. The late dinner 
of five was then over, and “modish” people 
again sought theopenair. Inthe contemporary 
plays gentlemen are introduced making appoint- 
ments with the other sex forthis hour. Onthe 
site now occupied by Buckingham Palace were 
the famed “Mulberry Gardens,” which bad 
usurped the place of Spring Garden, and which, 
like it, had their shady, tortuous walk and 
their arbours fitted up for refreshments and 
intrigues. They were entered from the Park, 
and were open till a late hour in the night. In 
the reign of George the First the elegant scenes 
of the London parks were transferred for a few 
weeks in autumn to Tunbridge Wells. There, 
it is stated, all the company.appear on the walks 
in the greatest splendour, music ‘playing all 
the time ; and the ladies and gentlemen divert 
themselves with raffling, hazard, drinking of 
tea, and walking, till two, when they go to 
dinner. There was no ceremony. Every gen- 
tleman was equally received by the fairsex npon 
the walks. Masks were in common use among 
the lady promenaders, who, under cover of this 
disguise, assisted by a hoodand scarf, sometimes 
indulged im singular adventures. London 
society was haunted by two somewhat consider- 
able classes—the Beaux and the Wits—the 
Park being the resort of the Beaux and the 
Coffee Houses of the Wits, while both met in 
the Theatres, which for the most part they 
ruled. The beau was known by two signs 





especially, the care bestowed upon his wig, 
and the skilful manner in wh‘ch he displayed 


his snuff-box, for without a snuff-box nobody 
could be a beau. The character of the “ Beau” 
degenerated about 1770 into that of the “ Maca- 
roni” (see Wright’s Caricature History of the 
Georges) and again into the “‘ Dandy” of 1816. 

Hzpernocs.—At the commencement of July, 
1826 (according to the “Manchester Gazette” 
of that date), hefigehogs were seen wandering 
along the most public streets of Oldham, in 
Lancashire, during the open day. It is pre- 
sumed that,as the brooks from which these 
animals were wont to be supplied with drink 
had been dried up from tae long-continued 
drought, they were obliged to throw themselves 
upon the mercy and protection of their “ good 
neighbours in the town.” 

Ericram.—Qn a Lady, a great card-player, 
who married a gardener :-— 


Trumps ever ruled the charming maid, 
Sure all the world must pardon her, 
The Destinies turn’d up a spade— 
She married John the gardener. 


Tareine ann Fearazewe.—Tarring and 
feathering, it seems,is am old invention. Ac- 
cording to Holinshed, the old chronicler, one of 
Richard the First’s ordinances for seamen was, 
“that if any man wastaken with theft or pickery, 
and thereof a he should have his head 
polled, and Pitch poured mpon his pate, and 

that the festhersef some pillow or cushion 
shaken aloft, that he might thereby be known 
for a thief, and at the next arrival of the ships 
to any land, be put forth out of the company to 
seek his adventure, without all hope of revurn 
unto his fellows. 

Ou Lonpon.—Readers of our old dramatic 
literature may be amused with the rustic cha- 
racter which invests the residents of that portion 
of the ontskirts of old London comprehended 
between King’s Cross and §8t, John’s Wood, as 
they are depicted by Ben Jonson in his Tale of 
a Tub. The action of the drama takes place in 
St. Pancras Fields, the country near Kentisn 
Towm, Tottenham Court,.and Marylebone. The 
dramatis seem as imnocent of London 
and its manners as if they were inhabiting 
Berkshire, and talk a bread country dialect. 
This morthern side of Lendon preserved its 
pasteral character until a gomparatively recent 
time, it being not more than twenty years since 
some of the marks used by the Finsbury archers 
of the days of Charles the Second remained in 
the Shepherd and Shepherdess Fields, between 
the Regent’s Canal and Islington. From White 
Conduit House the view was unobstructed over 
flelds to Highgate. The pretorium of a Roman 
Camp was visible where Barnsbury now stands; 
the-remains ofanother were situated oppositeoid 
St. Pancras Chrirch; and hordes of cows grazed 
where the Euston Square terminus of our great 
MidJand Railway is now placed,and which was 
then Rhodes Farm. At the commencement of 
the present century the country was open from 
the back of the British Museum to Kentish 
Town ; the New Road from Tottenham to Battle- 
bridge was considered unsafe after dark. Hamp- 
stead and Highgate could only be reached by 
short stages, going twice a day; and a journey 
there, once or twice in the summer, was the 
farthest and most ambitious expedition of a 
Cockney’s year. Both villages abounded in inns; 
Jack Straw’s Castle and the Spaniards survive 
as samples of the old rural delights. . . . 
The London Spa gave its name to Spa-ficlds ; 
Rosoman’s Row being built on its site. In the 
vicinity was Hockley in the Hole, renowned for 
dog ‘fights and pugilistic encounters. Bagnige 
Wells was long a famous resort of Londoners ; 
it had a concert room as wellasa garden. Nell 
Gwynne is said to hawe once resided there. Tere 
was also the famous Saddlet’s Wells, once a 
medicinal spring, then.in 1690 a music house 
and a place for.rope dancers, &c. In 1765 one 
Rosoman, a builder, took the lease, pulled down 
the old building, and erected a theatre on its 
site. Marylebone Gardens was the most import- 
ant of the north-western places of amusement. 
There were.also Lambeth Wells, Jenny’s Whim, 
near Chelsea, and scores of places for out-door 
and semi-rural amusement. 
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[FLORAL OFFERINGS. ] 


THE HASTY MARRIAGE. 


A SHORT STORY. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 


_ 
> 





** Writ you, Elaine? Itisonly for a moment. 
Will you give me the sweet right to call you 
wife ?” 

So Elaine, impulsive, generous-hearted, and 
bound, as she thought, by the strong links of 
gratitude and pity, knelt by the dying man, 
and the words were spoken that made her a 
wife. 

The minister, a friend of the sick man, left 
the room, and she still knelt there, for the weak 
clasp of his hands held her. 

Elaine Arnold was an orphan, but she had 
felt but little of the usual friendlessness and 
loneliness of that state, so guarded and blest 
had her life been by the love and care of this 
dying man. 

He had been her father’s ward, and so trusted 
and beloved by Mr. Arnold that he had left her 
and her large property in the care and guardian- 
ship of Paul Lindsey. From that time, as child, 
girl, and woman, she had always looked up to 
him as her dearest friend—her brother. 

But not asa lover. No! herlover—the ideal, 
coming man, who was to glorify her life—was 
not at all like Paul Lindsey. He did not have 





that pleasant, thoughtful face, those tender, 
grey eyes, nor those straightforward, manly, 
honest ways. 

No, he resembled more a corsair. He was to 
be brilliant, dashing, rather gloomy, with dark 
secrets in his life, burdens of gloom and grief, 
and perhaps remorse, which her love was to 
lighten. 

And he was to have errors, picturesque sins, 
which her silent example was to purify. He was 
to be something between Byron’s “ Lara” and 
an Italian brigand. 

Elaine had read a great many novels. 

He was not to be rich, like Paul, nor like him, 
beloved by all classes, from the rich to the poor. 
No, she much preferred a very poor man, so she 
could make a sacrifice of herself and be 
wailed over by mercenary friends. 

And she rather wished to have him persecuted 
and condemned by the world, so she could take 
him to her heart and crown him, saying, 
“Though the herd have fled from thee, thy 
home is still here.” 

Yes, Elaine had read a great many novels. 

As for Paul, she had never thought of his 
being anything to her only the truest and 
kindest of friends, one to be relied upon when 
all others proved false. A sympathising friend, 
but only a friend, not a lover. No, no, never 
that! 

And now he was dying, this good friend, this 
brother! Forthe ceremony made no difference, 


only a few words said to please a dying man. , 





Her good brother, her dearbrother! Her tears 
fell fast upon his wasted hands as she knelt 
with her cheek close to his; knelt there while 
his voice died away in faint whispers, ang 
fainter, till it was silent. Till the close elasp 
about her hands relaxed and she thought he 
was dead. 

But he was not dead; he was only sleeping, 
A day passed while this strange slumber lasted - 
the doctors came and shook their heads and 
said he would never wake again; but they were 
all mistaken. There came a time when he 
sng out of his stupor, when he said to 

er: 

«Elaine, sweet one, Iam going to live—anj 
what then ?” 

Said it with his large, troubled eyes full of 
wistfulness and care and sorrow. And she 
listened, with her face hidden in her hands, in 
an agony of bewilderment and_ self-pity. 
Awhile ago the thought of his dying had seemed 
to leave the great world empty and desolate. 
But a wife, yet not a wife! To be bound by 
the law while her young heart was aching for 
freedom! What should shedo? What could 


she do? 

But one thing was plain to her. She must 
say nothing to excite him while his life hung 
thus upon a thread. And when he said again 
to her, in his faint voice: 

“* Well, what then, Elaine? What then?” 

She nerved her voice to say: 

“* You mustn’t talk any more now, Paul; when 
you are stronger then we will talk of anything 
you wish.” 

But it was long weeks before they spoke of 
this again, for he had a second relapse that 
brought him down still nearer to the grave. 

And Elaine watched over him faithfully day 
after day. If he had been, indeed, the husband 
of her young heart’s choice she could not hare 
nursed him more faithfully. The housekeeper, 
Mrs. Lindsey, shared her labours as much as 
Elaine would permit; but she had a habit of fall- 
ing asleep in her chair, and the bare possibility of 
Paul’s being neglected in any way—the thought 
of his wanting anything, needing anything—gave 
Elaine such agony as might have taught her wiat 
her feelings really were for him if she had bee 
wise enough to have understood them. 

But she had not understood her true feelingi 
for him. She thought she loved him only asa 
dear friend, a brother. 

This housekeeper, Mrs. Lindsey, was ths 
widow of a distant relative of Paul Lindsey, and 
when Elaine’s father died he invited this widow 
of his cousin, who was in reduced circumstances, 
to come and live at his handsome country seai 
and make a home where he could invite his ward 
during her vacations. 

Mrs. Lindsey had been a widow with one 
son at the time of her second marriage, 
Jerome Black had now come, for the first time 
since his mother’s marriage, to visit her. He 
had had some appointment that had kept him 
abroad. : 
But he seemed very glad to be in his native 
land again; very glad to beat rest. He was 
one of those men who love rest, who love to fold 
their hands peacefully over their bosoms and 
let the waves of Time bear them on gently. 

Jerome Black thought Elaine was the loveliest 
girl he had ever met. Perhaps her sweet, fait, 
innocent face was a welcome contrast to his own 
dark, haughty, and rather imperious counte 


nance. 

He thought also what a fine thing it would 
be if he could have the control of her wealtl, 
for he thought she was very wealthy. Why. 
would make it entirely unnecessary for him 
work another day, and Jerome Black had * 
strong constitutional aversion to labour. 

He would never be a bold, active villain. 4 
badness would always show in a cowardly, a 
ceitful manner. He was not at all energeti® 
even in wickedness; he was too lazy to evel 
make a thorough scamp. But he tried to 

tiate himself in Elaine’s favour in every J 
c coal consistently with his natural constitt 
tion. P 
He flattered her in a certain heavy, persistent 
way that at first was rather disagreeable to beri 
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then, which proved more successful, he appealed 
to her pity. He had been unfortunate all his 
life; fate had been against him; an evil star 
had shone upon his birth. 

And finally in the long days, when Paul was 
out of danger and coming slowly back to life 
again, Elaine got accustomed to his maunder- 
ings, and at last began to feel pity for the 
man who had been so baffled and ill-used. 

The next thing he tried was to render her 
still more wretched by dwelling upon the sacri- 
fice she had made in wedding Paul. She was 
wretched enough as it was concerning it. What 
should shedo? What could she do? 

This was the burden of her thoughts day and 
night, night and day. She loved her freedom 
—she had not thought of being married to any- 
one—least of allto Paul. And feeling, as she 
did, such a strong affection and respect for him 
made it, she said to herself, worse for her. If 
she disliked him she could leave him without 
any compunction. 

It was four weeks before Paul spoke to Elaine 
again about their future, for she avoided being 
alone with him all she possibly could. 

But one soft, bright, summer day justat sun- 
set she entered his room, bringing the fresh, 
sweet breath of roses and lilacs with her, for she 
came in through the low French window—his 
room was on the ground floor, and opened into an 
old-fashioned flower-garden—and she had her 
band full of roses and lilies as she entered. 

He looked up to her, his face lighting up as it 
always did at her approach, thinking, what was 
indeed the truth, that the flowers were not half 
sosweet as her face. 

She thought Mrs. Lindsey was in the room— 
she usually was at this hour. But she had gone 
out, and Elaine stood hesitatingly for a mo- 
ment, but Paul held out his hand so beseech- 
ingly that she went forward and laid the flowers 
down by his face-on the pillow. He took her 
hand silently in both his own. 

“Look at your flowers, Paul. See how fresh 
and sweet they are. You will soon be better, so 
youcan go out and gather them for yourself. 
Are they not sweet ?” 

“Yes,” still holding her hand, still looking up 
in her face—* yes.” 

“Shall I read to you, Paul ?” 

“No, sit down here close by my side soI can 
look at you.” 

_She obeyed him silently, and he looked up in 
the sweet face so near to him, yet that he felt in 
nis soul was so far from him, till tears rose and 
nid her face from him. He raised ner delicate 
oand to his lips, and then laid it over nis eyes. 
Suddenly he looked up into her face, her sweet, 
woeful eyes. 

“Elaine, I was selfish, I was mad, to do as I 
did. But before God, my darling, I thought I 
was leaving you for ever, and I loved you £0, 
and—and—there was another reason that I 
thought was a strong and a goodone. But I 
fear my own mad, selfish love tempted me in- 
stead of honour. There were other ways——” 

He paused, hesitated, and went on : 

“Your sad eyes have almost killed me ever 
since. But, hear me, Elaine, trust me, sweet, as 
youalways have. I claim nothing. You are 
free as you ever were. I claim no right only 

the tight to watch over you, protect you. You 
shall be to me only as a dear sister until I 
dy your love, if such bliss can ever be for 


_Her sweet face changed from red to white,and 

then to red again as he talked. But again she 
wenced him by saying he was too weak to talk. 
"Len he got stronger they would speak again of 
their future, 

But Jerome—he talked. He read poetry to 
ier by the hour, invariably selecting those poems 
fs ‘ou dashing, haughty heroes, ill-used by 
th on got the victory at last and carried off 
om yof their love. His dark, languishing 
Ei always pointed the moral of the poem, and 

ine felt herself to be the heroine. 
in Pe stew accustomed to it, to feeling herself 
her Fed intoxicating atmosphere of adula- 
that : homage, and is it to be wondered at 
wise? grew to be rather delightful than other- 
To see this haughty hero, although he 





never assumed the attitude physically, yet for 
ever giving her the impression that he was on 
his knees to her, that his rapt, poetical soul was 
bending in adoration at her shrine ? 

And Paul? Paul saw it all, felt that Elaine 
was slipping still further from him. But what 
right had he to speak to fetter her still more to 
his will? He instinctively disliked and dis- 
trusted Jerome, but he felt that it would be im- 
possible to him to speak to Elaine of his sus- 
Ppicions, of his want of faith in him. 

So the weary days rolled by and Paul did not 
get strong. And the good doctor changed his 
medicine daily, patiently preparing new pills 
and powders, and sighed in spirit to think there 
was no greater change for the better in his 
patient. If the good doctor had only known it 
was a little heart-food, a little sunshine of the 
soul that Paul needed instead of drugs! 

And at this very time Mrs. Lindsey—and he 
had some respect for her judgment—began to 
hinttohim how wretched Elaine was, and though 
he could scarcely tell how she gave the impres- 
sion, for she certainly did not put it in plain 
words, yet give the impression she certainly did, 
that Elaine desired a separation, and that it was 
only justice to her that she should have it. And 
in the same way she gave him the idea that 
Elaine loved her son. 

Poor Paul! He did not know what to do— 
what he ought todo. He said to himself that 
if he respected and trusted Jerome Black he 
would remove all barriers between him and 
Elaine; he would give her to him, though his 
own heart broke. 

But, feeling towards him as he did, his course 
was not clear; he was her guardian too, and she 
was more dependent on his guardianship than 
she knew. For while she thought, and everyone 
thought, she was the heiress of a handsome 

roperty she was in fact absolutely penniless, 
or the bank in which her funds were placed by 
her father had failed soon after her father’s 
death. 

Paul had kept the knowledge from her, judg- 
ing rightly that she would refuse to accept so 
much from bis hands. This it was, together with 
his great love, that had influenced him in wish- 
ing her to become his wife when he thought he 
was leaving her for ever. 

He had left her all his wealth by will, but he 
had some distant relatives who, although 
wealthy, were unscrupulous and destitute of 
right principle, and he feared they might make 
her trouble. He felt that she would be more 
absolutely certain of inneriting his large fortune 
if he left her his widow. 

What to do to do right by Elaine—this was 
the burden of his thought day and night. 

And, poor fellow, he was very weak yet, 
weakened by his almost mortal illness, and 
weakened still more by sorrow and hope deferred. 
He felt that ne could not decide—he must have 
time to think; and so when the doctor stated 
that a sea voyage, atrip to Madeira, was im- 
peratively necessary in his case he caught at 
thesuggestion. 

He would go away, entirely away, from the 
sweet temptation that was luring him maybe 
from the path of honour ; he would go and think 
it over calmly, and when he returned he would 
decide. 

But how fared Elaine in the day that followed 
Paul’sabsence? Didshe experience a sense of 
relief when the man who so suddenly and unex- 
pectedly was forced upon her acceptance as a 
husband was out of her sight? When there 
were no loving, patient eyes to follow her as she 
listened to the gallant compliments of the ideal 
man? 

Why, no; as the days went by, each one seem- 
ing longer, more tedious than the last, the com- 
pliments of Jerome Black seemed coarse, his 
admiration offensively presuming; she grew 
weary of his conversation, his presence. And 
there was a dreary void in her heart, a constant 
longing for the dear friend who had always been 
so great a part of her life; she missed him every 
day, every hour. 

Could it be, she said to herself, that she had 
been deceived in regard to her own feelings ? 
Could it be that she loved him, not with a calm, 





sisterly affection, but with the love that was 
nearer and stronger ? 

But still the rumour went abroad, possibly 
from Mrs. Lindsey, though it would be difficult 
to find the person to whom she told it; still the 
impression went abroad that Elaine had parted 
from her husband, and was only waiting for time 
to obtain a legal separation. 

On hearing this rumour an old lawyer friend, 
who had always done the business of the family, 
went to visit Elaine. He was a warm friend of 
Paul’s, a friend of her father’s as well as her 
own. 

He thought she was wrecking her happiness. 
So the kind-hearted old gentleman, in order to 
influence her for her own good, revealed to her 
a profound secret. He told her that instead of 
= heiress she had absolutely nothing. And said 

e@: 

‘One reason why Paul was so anxious to 
marry you was so he could be absolutely sure 
that you would inherit his large fortune. He 
had willed it to you, but he thought it would be . 
still surer if you were his wife. A nobler soul 
never lived than Paul Lindsey.” 

Noble indeed! She went down at once into 
the valley of humiliation. Sohe married her out 
of pity. And instead of being the heiress, in- 
dependent and secure from all possible want, 
she was absolutely dependent, and had been for 
years, upon the bounty of the man whom she 
had so hastily wed. 

But her thoughts were all confused and run- 
ning together—she could hardly hear tie law- 
yer’s last words, her head reeled, and she felt so 
dizzy. In fact, the first symptoms of that 
terrible fever were upon her that Paul had 
almost died with. 

But she thought dreamily how sorry Mrs. 
Lindsey would be for her. And she was sure too 
of Jerome’s sympathy, the heroes of all the ro- 
mances he had read to her were faithful unto 
death, and the more the heroines lost the deeper 
grew their love. 

So that night when Mrs. Lindsey came into 
her room with a cup of tea and a slice of toast, 
for she had sent down word that she was too ill 
to go down into the dining-room, she told her 
all—how instead of being an heiress she was a 
poor girl, was absolutely penniless, and had been 
tor years. 

Mrs. Lindsey was perfectly overwhelmed with 
astonishment and dismay. She said but little, 
but her deeds spoke. 

The next morning Elaine was worse. There 
had been several cases of smallpox in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the doctor who was first called in, 
a young village practitioner with no overstock 
of brains or education, pronounced it a case of 
smallpox. 

He did not tell Elaine so, but told Mrs. Lind- 
sey and Jerome. And the consequence was that 
within an hour of the time he communicated the 
knowledge to them they were on their way to 
the station. They each of them left a letter for 
Elaine, which she read at once. 

Mrs. Lindsey said she could not think of re- 
maining longer to be a burden upon her, as 
she had no means to support even herself, but 
she should always love her, she would always 
seem to her like a beloved daughter, but duty 
seemed to demand that she should depart at 
once, etc. 

Jerome’s letter was more poetic and flowery. 
He cursed his evil star more bitterly than ever. 
He denounced his fate--he was wretched, de- 
spairing; but his business called him again 
abroad at once; he must go. He ended by 
avowing that the star of his fate was setting in 
blackness and gloom. But he knew the good 
angels would be with her—he knew they would 
watch over the lot of one so innocent and 
good. 

They neither of them mentioned her illness. 
That was too awkward a subject for them to 
converse upon gracefully, so they ignored it. 

Poor Elaine! She had fallen upon evil days, 
indeed. Her old nurse stayed with her, and 
was faithful and true, and waited upon her 
devotedly. But as the days went on and she 
lay burning up with fever and raving with 
delirium she thought in the intervals of con- 
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sciousness that she sometimes felt upon her | 
burning forehead a softer hand than good Aunt | 
Chloe’s, a lower, tenderer voice—the tenderest 
and most loving voice in the whole world, sooth- 
ing her, calling her pet names. 

But when consciousness returned no one was 
in the room but Aunt Chloe and her daughter 
Fanny, the chambermaid. Aunt Chloe was 
speaking in a low tone. 

“To think that Mrs. Lindsey and her son, 
after pretendin’ to think so much of Miss Elaine 
as they did, should run off and leave her because 
they thought it was smallpox; so afraid of losin’ 
their precious lives, just as if it would bea loss— 
precious little loss it would be to anybody. Never 
waited to see her, orsee if they could do anything 
to help her—or make any arrangements for ‘her 
to have any attention ; they didn’t seem to care 
whether she was left todie or not if they only 
got away.” 

As Ethel lay and heard these words a great 
tide of remorse and despair swept over her. ‘To 
think of the utter worthlessness of those who had 
made such loud professions of attachment, and 
then to think of the true, tried devotion of the 
patient heart she had slighted.. Oh! tosee him 
once more—only to see him, to ask him to forgive 
her ; to tell him that she loved him now—had 
always loved him, only her weak heart had been 
led away by a slight fancy. 

But he was faraway from her; and ina distant 
land was learning to forget her, nay, to despise 
her. She would never see himagain or if she 
did he would have ceased to loveher; he would 
regard her with indifference, as a stranger. 

Tears which she was too weak to wipe away 
rose to her eyes and slid silently down her white, 
wasted cheeks. Andnow Aunt Chloe and Fanny, 
thinking she was asleep, went down to their 
supper. 

Did she hear a light step enter the next room, 
as their heavier footsteps passed away ? No; it 
was only her fancy. She had thought it sounded 
like the step she would never hear again. She 
was alone. The twilight shadows were gather- 
ing in the large, quiet room. She was alone; 
she should always be alone. 

All the while she had lain there burning up 
with the fever she had been tormented by 
snatches of poetry persistently echoing through 
her brain. Sometimes it would be only a lineor 
two, echoing over and overagain, and sometimes 
long poems, learned when she was a school-girl. 
And now as she lay therein the twilight shadows 
she could almost fancy herfever was returning 
again, for the words of an old song she had often 
sangrang so persistently through her memory— 
words that when she was well and happy, when 
he was with her, who was “tender and true,” 
had oftentimes filled her eyes with tears, so well 
had the poet painted the sick anguish of a broken 
and remorseful heart: 

** Could you come back to me, Donglas, Douglas, 

In the oid likeness that I knew, 


I would be so patient and loving, Douglas— 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 


“* Never a scornful word should grieve you; 
I'd smile as sweet as the angels do— 
Sweet as your smile shone on me ever, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 


** Oh, to enll back the days that are not! 

My eyes were blinded, your words were few: 
Now al! men beside seem to me like shadows, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true.” 

“Oh, to call back the days that are not!” 
Over and over again the words sounded, sounded, 
through her tired brain, her tired heart. ‘Oh, 
to call back the days thatare not!’ when he was 
with her, who was always tender.and true; he 
who had studied her lightest words, her lightest 
fancy, and fulfilled her wishes almost before 
they were known to herself; who was patient 
with her, loving, gentle, with the perfect gentle- 
ness of devoted love. But those days could never 
come back again. Those happy days, those 
blessed days! ‘‘ Blinded,” indeed, her eyes had 
been, that she had not known they were blessed 
days, had not known that he, who was the best, 
the tenderest, was also the dearest, the nearest 
toher heart. She was the first in his mind, in 
his heart. And she had loved him always, but 
And now 


she had lost him, lost .him for ever. 





Swifter and 


she had no one; she was all alone. 


swifter the tears ran over the white checks; and 
forgetting everything but her heart-ache,. her 
heart-hunger, she cried out, in her poor, weak 
voice : 

“Oh, Paul, Paul! 
back to me!” 

And was ita dream, a blessed vision, or did 
that dear face bend over her? Did his faithful 
arms gather her to his heart, as he whispered : 

“Tam here, my darling. Do you really want 
me? Doyouloveme? AmI to be so blessed 
at last?” 

Happy hearts! Happy twilight invaded too 
soon by the faithful Coloe with toast and tea. 
Paul had not sailed for Madeira as he intended. 
Some strange presentiment—he called it now 
an angel whisper—had urged him to defer his 
departure; and while waiting in London he 
heard that Elaine had the smailpox, and heard 
also of the flight of her household. So of course 
he returned to her at once, intending to leave 
again, as soon she recovered. 

And Paul did sail in the very next steamer, 
but not alone. Paul Lindsey, wife and maid— 
so their party was registered.. And so we will 
leave them, nappy Paul Lindsey and his happy 
little wife, sailing away toward the land of sun- 
shine and of fiowers. 


Come back tome! Come 








FACETIZ. 


Pourrics anp Proa.—The distingvished 
American ambassador and humourist, tne Hon. 
J. BR. Lowell, told the patrons and promoters of 
the National Training School for Cookery, 
assembled the other day at Devonshire House, 
that: “He had seen many instances in which a 
man’s views on great political questions had 
been decided by the state of his appetite.” As, 
for instance, when the question is whether or no 
a nation shall eathumbie pie. But Mr. Lowell 
has always seen that question decided in the 
negative—at home. Punch. 


CONSIDERATION FOR OTHERS. 


Master Tommy: “I say, it'll be jolly if Cam- 
bridge wins. That is, I think it’s jolly, of 
course, because my papa was at Cambridge, you 
know. Which was your papa at, cook—Oxford 
or Cambridge ?” Punch. 


Derictzncy IN IntsH CHARACTER.— Want of 
pay-rental feeling. Punch. 


Fasuion is changing. The forehead fringe, 
which, arranged in the morning, was “Fringe 
before breakfast,” is to disappear in the snip of 
Fate’s shears. This is, indeed, taking the present 
time by the forelock. Punch. 


Economic Dress QursTion By A Farr 
ANGLO-PARISIENNE.—Is knowing Worth worth 
knowing ? Punca. 

A TOWEL-ING. . 

Cotonnn (at kit inspection): “Ha! yes. 
Shirts, socks, flannels, all very good. Now, can 
you assure me, Private Flanigan, that all the 
articles of your kit have buttons on them ?” 

Private F. (hesitating): “No, sir.” 

CotoneEL: “No, sir! How’s that, sir ?” 

Private F.: “ Ain’t no buttons on the towels, 
sir !” Fun. 

A NOMINAL AMENDMENT. 

Serine thata large number of the so-called 
*« Amendments” to the Irish Land Bill, so far 
from amending it, aim at its distortion and 
maiming or destruction, would not some such 
word as “maimment,” “distortment,” or 
“abolishment,” better express such amend- 
ments as are not “ meant” to “amend” ? 

Fon. 


THEATRICAL QUERIES, 


Arg foot-lights more than twelve inches in 
length ? 

When they ring up the curtain whose patent 
wringer is used ? 


Are many rats caught in the traps? Fun. 


Womansoop Surrrace.—Make it law that 





only women over thirty-five shall have a vot, 
How. many would come to the polling-booth) 
Not much danger of a rush at voting. What g 
you think ? Fun. 


AN IRISH ALIBI, 


Pat: “Where did Tim kill the acin 
Dan’) ?” fs 

Dan’t: “ Shure, down the road straight thors 
I see him shoot wid my own eyes ; an’, be jabers, 
they’ve took him for murder.” 

Par: “ Tim ’ull ‘be hanged, poor darlint !” 

Dan’t: “ Niver a bit; we'll prove an alii! 
Look at that, now; we’ll prove the agint wasn’t 
there !” Fun. 

YOUTHFUL ADVOCATE OF: CELIBACY. 

Mar: * What’s the matter, Flo? Havre you 
broken your doll ?” 

Fro: “No; she’s not well. She’s just had 
such a horrid dream, poor thing! She dream: 
she was married !’”’ Fun. 

ME. M. DAVITT. 

Ms. Mionaznn Davitt is gardening at Port- 
land. We believe, he has began cultivating leeks 
for the Land Leaguers, which they will eat be- 


fore the year is out, Fun. 
“Pow.” Urrerances:—Cluck, cluck, and 
eock-a-doodle-doo ! Fon. 


InGENviITY has been exercised to worse pur- 
pose than in the production of this quaint play 
upon the “e” and the “o”: 

With a terrible wheeze she told him her 

woes : 

Those to whom she paid fees:were always 

her foes, 

That the mites filled that-cheese whichever 

she chose, 

That stone cold were her knees and the end 

of her nose, 

That her wish for green peas her folks did 

oppose, 

That she always would sneeze at the lightest 

of snows, 

That, when folk wished to tease, they trod 

on her toes, 

That, when she wished these, she always 

got those, 

Yet he sat at his ease, merely uttering his 

“ Ohs!” Punny Folks. 


A Homst Ruuzr.—The “ Black Rod.” 
Funny Folks. 


Pastimz, Par ExcrnnEnck, FoR YourTHIUL 
Scunprors.—*‘ Marbles.” Funny Folks. 


Bravry’s Ampition.—To be known as tie 
Old English “ Fayre-y Queen.” 
Funny Folks. 


Swzzt-merts.—Courting appointments. 
Funny Folks. 
Goop Namz rok AN AGED Batu ATTENDANT — 
Old Towel-ler. Funny Folks. 


A COAL-LOQUIAL REVELATION. 


Visrtor’s Swerr Cuinp (to lady who bs 
been complaining of the time it has taken tue 
men to deliver four tons of coai): “Oh, way 
don’t you get them like mamma does? They” 
brought in at night in such a dear, dear litte 
sack!’ Funny Folks. 


WHY NOT, MR. FAWCETT? 


Post-orrice Orrictat (looking at register! 
letter just handed bim): ‘‘ You’ve put tre 
stamps too many on this letter, Mr. Murphy. _ 

Mr. M.: “HaveI now? Shure thin I'll pu 
three too little on the next, and that'll make # 


right.” Moonshine. 
Tae Summrr Srason.—A yachtsman. 

Moonshine. 

Post Runners.—Defaulting letter-carrie* 

Moonshine. 

Famity Parrrs.—Meat bills. Moonshine 


Anz stage waits troy or avoirdupois ? 
: . Moonshine. 


A“Drepr” Secret.—The Doterel disaster. 
Moonshine. 
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a vote, Meprcat men say that children require more | slightly incorporated with the butter, which | prictor of a tcniflik at Kapakli, near Ghemlex. 

booth ? wravs than adults; and A. Sloper parent- | must be poured into a buttered dish. | It had been observed that the storks and variou 
That do petically remarks that they get them. Judy. Inpran Murrins.—One quart of Indian meal; | kinds of small birds showed great partiality for 
Fun, . SINGULARLY ENOUGH. =p —o mg op eight eggs ; a aera rig —S locusts who were in- 

fe . of yeast ; ittle salt; as much warm milk as' fecting the who listrict. rdingly th 
. Aw electrician may not be an artist, although | wij) make the whole into a thick batter; mix | owner of the tohifik pape ne eae ll 
agint, he knows how to — the “ Brush. the Indian and wheat flour together ; stir in the | an immense number of fowls, bethought him of 
— _ A person _— soca? although he mili, then the yeast, and lastly the eggs. After | sending them on the hunt after the pestiferous 
+ SHere is able to ma " , they have been well beaten, when the batter is | insect. Dividing them into four distinct groups 
Jabers, An artist need or actor, though he may | light, grease the griddle and mufiin-rings, pour | under guidance of some of his jabourers, the 
~~ be ahi Mlcniiphes me: 1 Oey ae a in the batter, and bake brown on both sides, chase commenced, and was so hichly successful 
aed i hanes es — , g nan serve hot. If for breakfast, set to rise the | that before Icng not a locust could be seen in 

alate sad dar amoebae eoni tadiber inter wilt’ night previous; if for tea, about one o’clock. the whole neighbourhood. _ : 
a r . A NEw waltz has made its appearance this 


Fun. 


know the eye of a needle from its point, and 











season which has quite taken the place of the 


2 still may be able to “ make sinifts” for himself. old one. It is merely with a little pause in 

ave you Judy. TOGETHER. this otherwise simple movement, which puts the 
difficulty into it and gives it its charm. 

st had _ A rTLe fact is worth mentioning to show 

dreamt STATISTICS. As I strolled to-day, by the merest chance, | 20 London has grown in extent. A tramway 

Fun. er Through the summer ways by the line is in course of construction between East 

river, Greenwich and Plumstead. _ When this is 

Tax rateable value of the City has during the | I remembered the smile and the liquid | #™ished there will be @ continuous tramway 

vt Port, last onarter of a century increased nearly 300 glance from Blackfriars and Westminster bridges to 

ig leeks percent. In 1856 it was £1,208,466; in 1876, Of which you were the bounteous Plumstead—thirteen miles. On the whole route 

eat be- 22,968,086; and the total on the new valuation, : | there are houses on either side, and this, bear 

in mind, is only on the southern side of tne 
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which has just come into force, is £3,537,561. 
BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL Ratuway Car- 
piace.—Great Britain possesses 17 and a half 
per cent. of the mileage of Europe, but carries 
on anaverage as many passengers as the 82 and 
a half per cent. of the Continent. Of the total 
tonnage carried by European railways 
(236,851,000) Great Britain carries 212,188,000. 
Iranians IN France.—The Marseilles riots 
give an interest to the statistics of Italians in 
¥rance. In 1851 there were only 63,000, but a 
decided emigration afterwards set in, and im 1861 
the number had reached 76,000. In 1866 there 
were 99,000; in 1872, 112,000; and in 1876, 
165,000—namely, 100,000 males and 65,000 


giver, 
In the old, o!d days, when these same swect 
ways 
We strolledin the deep June weather ; 
And I then recalled some words you said, 
Which have since then haunted my heart 
and head, 
Of our wandering here together. 


* The air is as balm,” you said, “and cear 
To my heart is the woodland’s green- 
ness, 
And the dimpling river brings up a tear 
Of delight by its mere sereneness, 
And the birds are blithe, but it’s not a 
tithe 
Of this joy, that is now full feather, 


; Thames. 
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Lorp CHaRues Breresrorp has a genuine 
tank-table as a dinner table, the whole middle of 
which is occupied by a lake containing several 
rocky islands, and a quantity of gold and silver 
fish. Around the lake are broad banks of darc- 
green lycopodium. From the islands spring 
terns and paims and innumerable fountains and 
jets of water. ‘‘here is just enough table-surface 
left for the plates and wine-glasses of the guests, 
the remainder being given up to miniature land- 
scape gardening of the most tasteful kind. 

Lorp Brasazon has just sent £50 in order 
that the number of seats erected in public 
thoroughfares may be increased. He has pro- 


females, . 2 wee ae = gk : 
i a : Would steep my soul in its sparkline mised to give more if others will give something. 
ah EOC ee apeemening . aanlind parsing | Kren tho experiment fas taen eae 
oss : * : ; on hb s m th 
trod until that Government increased theexportduty.| O% make me care for its gladness, save res s wv noe ‘teal the Sande ot thems Suniees 
In 1876 the shipments to England amounted That you and I are together.” Shen And f of ti 4 
in value to £104,000, but sank to £79,689 in 0 ee ae eee 
lways oe de epee 4 ; Oh, my old, old love, and my once true GENTLEMAN travelling in Scotland on a 
emg = duty a. raised. ee f om 1" : d Sunday came across a curious instance of Scotch 
.: 0 o = al . . . . 
ge PAD erect ener cas for ig fang | ie then tobe gray wonderea | si. Aevompanin by tee frie be entered 
folks. eeparto, a great deal of which hascome into the | Bat your words still linger, all thoughts an hotel and asked for four small whiskies. ° We 
| eo ae : into th above, dinna mak sma’ glasses on the Sawbath,” was 
market. The trade of Tunis has suffered also in ‘ . . t tresa’s shock j 
Folks. consequence of the Government of Algeria Since we are this long time sundered ?  atuae initia a -Caaainiemns lei 
UTHFUL abolishing the Custom Houses on the frontiers For my joy since then, or in native glen, Reine node ena ee ao Aca npaage Me 
Poli thes Aiveuhinas tnadle tp aiieciin end> Ghawtien Or yet amid old-world heather, nearing himself complimented the other night 
ols. - Ss 8 seria Hath 7 but the of han Saw 5} by a London cabman. The occasion was the 
; ports ath been but the ghost of the joy I knew > o ; ; 
as the ry In the old, old days, amid sun and dew, dinner of the Cabmen s Benevolent Society. The 
When you and I were together. toast of the evening was proposed by the duke, 
Folks. and a cabman had a share in the response. The 
ts HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, This river rolls by the stately hall cabman said he was much struck with the jolly 
Polis You obtained of my wealthy rival, appearance of the duke, and if he had not been 
And, widowed now, the old love's recall told that he really was the great Duke of Cam- 
DANT— — c Half dof Might hint of a wan revival ; bridge he would have taken him for a good 
Folks. Pry " FOR ror 1, ' @ pound o But never again, in the ways of men, thirty-year-old cabman. The remark created 
torn oer one tattepoontl of water; prt | "Orin loveueet summer wane mu amusement sera 
cho bas till it eines a deep, dark ~wor di in colour;| 2 20¥sb with honey and wine the land 0’er- Mapawe Saran Brrnwardr is quite as much 
ken the then add one cup of boiling water and one tea- flow pert eapnosneyeiancoe Panis wey chain ee 
Yh, why spoonful of salt boil a minute longer bottle, Can the joy return of the long ego, ee eee omen 
They're and keep corked. One tablespoonful will colour When our fond hearts beat tagetner. ee re ee eee eee 
title oes ° ai es a for “eli She appeared lately at a large dinner-party 
2 fe te sey dann it can be used for jellies, given in her honour ina toilette composed of a 
Folks. 6 cin Me aa - ” wi cuirass-corsage in peacock-blue beads, a ~ 
UEEN Puppina.—Take half a pound o a train of satin of the same hue,and sha 
istered apples, weighed after they are peeled and cored; MISCELLANEOUS. with a profusion of old Mechlin lace. : 
go chop them very fine ; the juice of three lemons ; Srrone and substantial bridges are built in 
tb tat the thinly-grated rind of two lemons; three- Japan of bamhoo alone. 
L.aBour-savING machinery seems likely to 


Tur French seem to get the better of us in all 
ways, not only in sugar but in fish, and any- 
thing else. A bounty is now, in fact, given to 
French fishermen. By the Commercial Treaty 
there are prohibition duties on English caught 
fish, and no English fishing boat can take fish to 
a French port and sell it; but anybody knows 
that have visited our coast fishing towns, 
Frenchmen run and sell their fish without a let 
or hindrance or any fiscal duty. It frequently 
happens that British fishermen often sell their 
fish at sea to Frenchmen, and the latter get all 
the benefit of low prices and a protected 
market. 

A Hryr ro Crprus.—A novel mode for de- 
stroying locusts has been discovered ‘by the pro- 


quarters of a pound of pulverised sugar; one- 
quarter of a pound of butter; six well-beaten 
*$gs, the yolks and whites separate, the whites 
hot to be added till the pudding is ready for the 
oven; line your baking-dish with thin slices of 
sale sponge cake or lady fingers; wet with a 
onl of sherry wine; bake in a quick 

Sovrriz Puppine.—Put six ounces of corn- 

uw into a stewpan, with eight ounces of 
Pounded loaf sugar. Mix these smoothly to- 
ang. add four ounces of fresh butter, and a 
GN dtops of essence of vanilla. Stir brisily 
Har the fire until it boils, and then work in 
oraly six yolks of eggs, and the six whites, 

tisked into a firm froth. They are to be 


multiply until all human effort is made unneces- 
sary. The latest invention is for the sake of 
nurses andmammas. At present mammas have 
to carry their children in achingarms. Aningeni- 
ious inventor begs them to get artificial arms for 
a few shillings, whereby they can carry children 
without any danger to their tender backs, but 
with no expenditure of strength. The child is 
placed in whatis simplyan arrangement of straps 
and netting hung from the shoulders. The 
mother’s arm is used to keep the child in posi- 
tion, but does not support its weight, and conse- 
quently snffers no fatigue. It seems like a very 
good invention, andis.a veritable godsend totra- 
gile mothers. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ovr CorrEsronpEents should in all cases furnish us 
with their names and addresses. Letters signed simply 
with initials or a nom de plume may not always receive 
immediate attention, as our space is limited. No charge 
is made under any circumstances for advertisements ap- 
pearing on this page. 

H.R. E.—The dog days are so called from the fact 
that in them the Dog Star, Sirius, rises and sets with 
the sun.. They begin in the latter part of July, and con- 
tinue to the end of August. 

A. C. M.—Salt of lemons will remove ink stains. 

J. M.—Lime and the white of an egg will make an ex- 
cellent cement for mending crockery, etc. 

G. M. P.—The screw propeller is used in preference to 
the paddlewheel for ocean navigation because: 1. The 
machinery weighs less and occupies less room than for 
paddlewheels. 2. Its propelling power is not so much 
affected by the varying draught of water. 3. Its propel- 
ling effect is not reduced in a sea way and by the rolling 
of the ship, as is the case with paddlewheels. 4. Itis 
much less liable to damage from heavy seas. 

N. G.—Long before the burning of Moscow, St. 
Petersburg was considered the capital of Russia, though 
in olden time Moscow was the Russian metropolis. 

H. R. W.—The sound of thunder may be heard for 
twenty or twenty-five miles, or with the ear to the 
ground much more. Lightning is reflected one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred miles. There is no thunder or 
lightning within the Arctic circle. 

J. R. D. asks for a receipt for packing eggs in summer 
to keep for winter. Dip the eggs in a solution of 2 0z 
gum arabic in a pint of cold water, let them dry, and 
pack in powdered well-burned charcoal. 

C. S.—Chamois skins are not derived from thechamois, 
as many people suppose, but are the flesh side of sheep- 
skins. These skins are soaked in lime-water and in a 
solution of sulphuric acid. Fish oil is poured over 
them, and they are then carefully washed in a solution 
of potash. 

W. B.—The best way is to put the stained pieces to 
soak for ten or fifteen minutes in a quantity of deo- 
dorised benzine (a common commercial article) sufficient 
to completely cover them. Wring out and hang up the 
pieces for about ten minutes, when they will have dried 
sufficiently to put in the soapsuds. 

S.S.—A weak solution of sulphur and water will re- 
move dandruff. 

H. C.—Stammering is not incurable. Where there is 
no malformation of the organs of articulation it can be 
cured by perseverance for three or four months in the 
simple remedy of reading aloud with the teeth closed for 
at least two hours in the course of each day. 

C. C.—The line “‘ When Greeks joined Greeks, then 
was the tug of war,” usually quoted, ‘When Greek 
meets Greek, then comes the tug of war,”’ occurs in one 
of the productions of Nathaniel Lee, a dramatic poet, 
who died in 1691. 

W. T.—Martinet is a term derived from a French 
officer of that name, M. de Martinet, who was celebrated 
for having restored and improved the discipline and 
tactics of the French army. Allstrict officers have since 
been called martinets. 

J. W.S.—The iron you require is called the tincture 
of muriate of iron. You can re it at any chemist’s. 
Dose, ten drops in a wineglassful of water three times a 
day, after each meal. Take it through a glass tube, else 
it will injure the teeth. 

N. W.—To get rid of fleshworms, wash your face occa- 
sionally in a weak solution of borax and water. 

F. R. C.—For brickwork exposed to damp take one- 
half peck well-burned quicklime, fresh from the kiln, 
slake with hot water, enough to reduce it to a paste, and 
pass it through a fine sieve; add a gallon of clean white 
salt which has been dissolved in a small quantity of 
boiling water, and a thin smooth paste, also hot, made 
from one pound fine rice flour; also one quarter pound 
best white glue, made in the water bath. Mix together, 

stir well, and one-quarter pound of best Spanish whiting 
in five quarts boiling water, stir, cover over to retain 
heat and exclude dust, and let it stand a week. Heat to 
boiling, stir, and apply hot. The above proportions will 
cover 40 square yards. 





Eruet, seventeen, tall, blue eyes, fond of home and 
dancing, would like to correspond with a young gentle- 
man about twenty-two, tall, good-looking. 

Frances, twenty-one, tall, fair, grey eyes, fond of 
home and music, would like to correspond with a young 
gent Respondent must be tall, fond of home. 

TrIcoLour and JacKPLang, two friends in the Royal 
Navy, would like to correspond with two young ladies 
with a view to matrimony. Tricolour is twenty-two, 
medium height, dark hair and eyes, fond of home and 
children. Jackplane is twenty-one, medium height, fair, 
light hair, dark eyes, fond of home and children. 

Tom and Dick, two seamen in the Royal Navy, would 
like to co md with two young ladies with a view to 
matrimony. Tom is twenty-four, medium height, dark, 
fond of home and children. Dick is twenty-five, medium 
height, fond of music and dancing. 

Lavra N. and Jessiz N., two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young gentlemen with a view to 
matrimony. Laura N. is tall, dark, of a loving disposi- 
tion. Jessie N. is eighteen, fair, fond of home. Respon- 
dents must be between eighteen and twenty-three. 

ForcEt-mE-noT, Pansy and Daltsy, three friends, 
would like to correspond with three young gentlemen 
with a view to matrimony. Respondents must be from 
nineteen to twenty-one, fair, of loving dispositions. 


ODD AND EVEN. 


**Tt is very odd!” 
Said Farmer Todd, 
A young and healthy and handsome fellow, 
As he idly gazed 
Where the cattle grazed 
In the pasture meadow so rich and mellow. 


“ T have barns well-filled, 
I have land well-tilled, 
And a house of my own that’s ornamented 
With books and toys 
That a man enjoys; 
Yet oddly enough I am discontented! 


There are none near by 
Quite so rich as I; 

Yet oft I envy my poorest neighbour 
Whose children and wife 
So sweeten his life, 

And cheer him on to his daily labour. 


“It is very odd!” 
Said Farmer Todd, 
As he caught a glimpse of his neighbour’s daughter 
Just over the edge 
Of the lilac hedge, 
Where she at twilight was wont to loiter. 


He joined her there, 
And the rural pair 
. Discoursed awhile of the crops and weather; 
“*T was thinking of you,” 
He said, as the two 
At a turn in the walk came closer together. 


**’Tis a lonely life 
T lead; and a wife 
I need ; and dear ones for whom to labour; 
For the heart demands 
More than house and lands!”’ 
“*Tis even so!” said his blushing neighbour. 


“Tt is very odd,” 
Said Farmer Todd, 
ish smile, ‘‘ that so long we’ ve tarried; 
'o the parsonage near 
Let us go, my dear!” 
And in that odd fashion the two were married. 


With aro: 


Cuanrter and Trp, two railway men, would like to cor- 
respond with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. 
Charley is twenty-three, medium height, fair, fond of 
home and children. Ted is twenty-three, dark, good- 
looking, of a loving disposition. 

Z1LLaH, ALIcE and Ciakg, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young gentlemen. Zillah is 
seventeen, medium height, fair, blue eyes, of a loving 
dispogition. Alice is dark, blue eyes. Clare is dark, 
hazel eyes, fond of home and music. Respondents must 
be between seventeen and twenty. 

Mrinyiz and Ross, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Minnie is twenty- 
four, medium height, brown hair and eyes, fond of 
home. Rose is twenty, tall, fair, blue eyes, of a loving 
disposition, fond of home. 

Carriz and Atice, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Carrie is seventeen, tall, dark, good-looking, of 
a loving disposition. Alice is fair, blue eyes, good-look- 
ing, fond of home and music. Respondents must be about 
eighteen. 

Darxre, Racer, Yanxex, and Sxonrtyr, four seamen in 
the —— Navy, would like to correspond with four 
youn ies. kie is twenty-one, medium height, 
dark hair and eyes, fond of home and music. Racer is 
twenty-two, medium height, brown hair, hazel eyes, 
fond of home and children. Yankee is twenty-four, 
medium height, brown hair, blue eyes, fond of music 
and dancing. Shorty is twenty-one, medium height, 
brown hair, blue eyes, fond of music dancing. 

Viotet and Hracrnutu, two sisters, would like to 
co with two ter gentlemen. Violet is 
twenty-two, tall, fair. yacinth is twenty, tall, dark. 

Acatma and Louiss,two friends, would like to corre- 


with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- | 


mony. Agatha is nineteen, medium height, dark, good. 
looking, fond of home and children. Louise is nineteey 
dark, good-looking, of a loving disposition, fond of 
home and ¢ . Respondents must be tall, fai 
good-looking. , 

Primrose, seventeen, medium height, auburn hai 
dark eyes, good-looking, fond of home and music, —_ 
like to correspond with a young gentleman about 
twenty-one, of a loving di ition. 

InpLz, twenty, medium height, fair, blue eyes, good- 
looking, of a loving disposition, fond of music, would like 
to correspond with a young lady about seventeen or 
eighteen, fond of home. 

Potty, eighteen, tall, fair, would like to correspond 
with a young gentleman. r 

Rost, Mavp and Lity, three friends, would like t 
correspond with three young ev gg Rose is nine. 
teen, medium height, dark, fond of home and music, 
Maud is twenty-one, tall, fair, good-looking, fond of 
dancing. Lily is eighteen, tall, dark, fond of children. 

A. B., a clerk, twenty-three, fair, would like to corre. 
spond with a young lady between eighteen and tweuty. 
one with a view to matrimony. 

Matiys Rorat, nineteen, medium height, dark hair 
hazel eyes, fond of music, would like to correspond with 
a young lady about nineteen. 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Witt L. R. is responded to by—M. G. 
fair, good-looking. rae Me Satay, 

Wit L. R. by—Ettie, twenty-one, fair. 

Apa by—Fore Royal, eighteen, medium height, dark 
hair, blue eyes, good-looking, of a loving disposition. 

Krruiz by—R. M., thirty-six, fair. 

Anniz by—William C. 

Apa by—William A. 

NELLY by—Fore wi = i 
signee y' Truss, twenty-two, tall, fair, gooi- 

Kate by—Weath: i 
Me yal <b oma Lift, medium height, dark, fond of 

Lrpia by—E. J. C., twenty-four, medium height, 
brown hair, hazel eyes, good-looking. 

LILurz by—Dick, twenty, medium height, dark, fond 
of home and music. 

RosE by—Jack, nineteen, medium height, fair, of s 
loving disposition. 

Bryn by—Rosebud, twenty-four, tall, fair. 

Jim by—Violet, eighteen, medium height. 

A. C. by—Marie S., seventeen, dark, good-looking. 

Lizz1z B. by—C. H., forty-two. 

Ben by—Lily, twenty-three, medium height, dark hair 
and eyes. 
_ Ava by—Witt1au C., twenty-two, tall, dark, of a lor. 
ing disposition. 

Krruiz by—M. T. 

Jim by—May, twenty-two, tall, fair, blue eyes. 

Jim by—Stella, tall, dark, of a loving disposition. 

Bey by—Maud, medium height, dark hair. 

CHARLEY by—Clara, eighteen, medium height, good. 
looking. 

WILLY by—Mary, seventeen, fair, good-looking. 

IDORE by—R. R. W., ni i ight, fai 

nena orky > we tbe , nineteen, medium height, fair, 

Morris by—M. M., tw i ight, 
PR ny oy. a medium height, brown 

Happy Carry by—H. S. 

AnwyiIEz by—Charlie, twenty-two, medium height, dari, 
fond of music. 

Netty by—Henry S., twenty-three, medium height, 
good-looking, of a loving disposition, fond of dancing. 


Att the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of the 
Loxpow READER are in print, and may be had at tle 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom post free for Three Halfpence, Light 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 

Tue Lonpow Reaper, post free, Three Halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Lire anv Fasuioy, Vols. I. and II., Price Seven Shi 
lings and Sixpence each. 

Everrnopr’s JougNAL, Parts I. to IV., Price Three 
pence each. 


*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXVI. of the Lonpon Reapst. 
Price Four Shillings and Sixpence. 


Also the Trrtz and Inpex to Vol. XXXVI., Price Oue 
Penny. 


NOTICE.—Part 225 (July) Now Ready, Price Six 
pence ; post free, Eightpence. 


N.B.—Correspondents must address their Letters 
the Editor of the Lonpow Reapgkr, 334, Strand, W.C. 


+4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Mant 
scripts. AS they are sent to us voluntarily suthos 
shouid retain copies. 
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